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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—_—- 


N to-day’s Spectator we perform an ungrateful 

the task of plain-speaking 
Party and its leaders. No 
the candid friend’s usual 
from 


but necessary task 
to the 
doubt we 
reward : 
party, 


Conservative 

shall 
kicks and curses 
tepid sympathy from and 
encouragement from that of 
organization, political and social, which looks ahead 


receive 
one section of the 
another, only 


small section every 


and has some share, however small, in the prophetic 


soul of the wide world the section which concerns 
itself with things to come, things which, after all, 


and whatever people may say, have as much reality 


as the present or the past. Our first leader, our 
first review. and the first Letter to the Editor, 
all make an effort to deal frankly with some of 





If those 


the rankest evils in the Unionist Party. 





evils are not dealt with, and promptly, then unques- 
tionably the remaining days of the Unionist Party 
can only be short and preearious, 

¥ x * * 

This does not mean that the cause of moderation 
and of order, as contrasted with that of revolution, 
will go under. That cause, in spite of reactionaries 
and the other, will 
remain the strongest social and political current in 


What it 


on one side revolutionaries on 


every English-speaking community. does 


| mean is that the performance of the great function 


of Conservatism will noe belong to the Conservative 
Party, but will pass to some new party formed 
ad hoe. But that in 


necessary break with what we may call the amenities 


will mean many cases an un- 
of political life—a break with valuable and sympa- 
thetie elements in the national life. 
make up the bulk of the Conservative Party are by 


nature the people best equipped to withstand revolu- 


The pee yple who 


tionary forees, because they have an instinctive and 
traditional power of handling the British people, 
and on the whole do it a good deal better than the 
hard-and-fast Your Socialist will 
more easily find a compromise with a Conservative 
versa. But this, 
unless the Con- 


Liberals, much 


than with a Radical, and vice 
though a great asset, can be of no use 
servative Party is able to free itself from the sleeping 
sickness which now possesses it, and abjures the policy 


of the *‘ Better Nots.” 


is as much wanted by those who preserve 


* Boldness, boldness, and again 
boldness ”’ 
as by those who destroy. 


K * * * 


We have to record that the London Conference has 
made little progress since we wrote last week. We then 
hoped that an invitation to Germany, which would mark 
better than anything else the achievement of Allied 
agreement, would have been issued long before we went 
to press this week; but once again there is little good 
news to record. The Conference is still held up on the 
rock of the bankers’ conditions for floating the loan to 
Germany. 
argument or propaganda can avail in the least to get 
The French must yield in substance, 


As we said last week, no amount of French 


over this difficulty. 
but in saying this we do not bar out the possibility of a 
formula which would avoid the necessity for them having 
to yield in form. And here we think that undoubtedly 
the bankers should If, 
means or other, they can be effectually assured that 
France will not, in fact, waste the assets of the common 
debtor, they might think it within their duty to their 
clients to waive the most formal and oflicial statement of 


be accommodating. by some 


a concession to their demands; but this is the utmost 
thev could or should do, and we cannot deprecate too 
strongly any efforts to put pressure upon them to “ think 
politically,” as Mr. Wickham Stead in a 
letter to the Tiimes—that is, to put political considerations 
over realistic financial ones. The truth seems to be that 
M, Herriot will in the end have to come down to business, 


expresses it 
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and this because the awful results to France of a 
breakdown of the Conference are becoming realized. 


* * * * 


Thus, in the main, all we have to do is to stand firm. 
We should be not over-punctilious as to the formula in 
which our demands are embodied, but in matters of 
substance we must be adamant. Meanwhile the Allied 
delay is undoubtedly unfortunate. The situation in 
Germany seems, at the moment, particularly favour- 
able to securing an almost unanimous acceptance 
of the Dawes Scheme, since the Nationalists have at last 
some into line with it. But the opportunity may be 
lost. The continual postponement of an invitation to 
the German delegation to come to London is naturally 
strengthening the hands of the Nationalists and weakening 
those of the Government. Yet, in spite of all the dis- 
appointments and difficulties of the last week, we cannot 
be wholly pessimistic, and this for the one reason that 
we have given—that a realization of the dreadful alterna- 
tive to settlement does appear at last to be beginning 
to dawn in Paris. We deal with the whole subject in 
aur leading columns. 

* * * 2 


The controversy which has been raised by the letter 
of the British Government dated July 5th, rejecting the 
League’s draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, continues. 
The Treaty has been violently attacked by the extremists 
of both the Left and the Right, and this in itself would 
eertainly prejudice the Spectator in favour of it. But 
we do not think that anyone who studies the text of the 
Government's letter can fail to be impressed by its 
objections to the Treaty, at any rate as it stands. In 
essence, these objections are that the Treaty attempts 
to bring about disarmament and general pacification 
m far too definite, detailed and concrete a manner. 
The Treaty, with its scheme of general guarantee, super- 
imposed on a system of regional guarantees, is extremely 
complicated, and defines exactly the obligations that 
each State would have both to the other States in its 
own region of guarantee and to the League as a whole, 
and it entrusts the Council of the League of Nations with 
the task of defining who is the aggressor State in any 
witbreak of hostilities and of mobilizing the armed forces 
of the other guarantors against it. We agree with Mr. 
MacDonald’s destructive criticism of this scheme. It is 
at once far too elaborate, ambitious and definite, and we 
think he is absolutely right in saying that the States 
involved would not make any appreciable reduction in 
their armaments on the strength of it. 

* * * * 


A special objection from the English point of view is 
that the regional scheme of guarantee is by continents, 
and would therefore cut across the whole organization 
of the British Empire. The Canadian Government in 
its reply, which also rejects the scheme, emphasizes 
this point. Constituent parts of the British Empire 
which had entered on such a scheme would be, like the 
characters in Mr. Galsworthy’s recent play, involved in a 
network of conflicting loyalties from which there would 
be no escape. Indeed, the whole scheme would take the 
fevelopment of the League of Nations in a direction 
>xactly opposite to that in which we conceive its true 
future to lie. For the draft Treaty, while doing nothing 
to broaden the basis of the League itself, would. enor- 
nously extend and complicate the commitments of the 
member Governments. But in our view what should 
ve done to the League is exactly the opposite. We 
should like to see a diminution and a simplification of 
the obligations of the member States and a radical 
woadening of the basis of the League itself. Instead of 


a 
new obligations and arrangements, we should like to See 
Article 10 itself abolished if necessary, while, on the other 
hand, we should not rest until every great nation jp the 
world was a member of the League. We hold that }y 
far the ‘most useful contributioa to peace that yy 
MacDonald can make is to press persistently for thp 
inclusion of both Russia and Germany in the Lé ague on 
equal terms with the other great Powers. 

x x * * 

If this were done, we believe that America wou) 
ultimately join the association. That accomplished, 
we do not care how small and how indefinite would ly 
the obligations of each member to the others. Thy 
League would then be what it so lamentably fails to bp 
to-day, the real meeting-place of the nations, the great 
clearing-house into which all their international difi. 
culties and frictions would naturally go. The League js 
the greatest and most ambitious experiment of modem 
times, and the quickest way to kill it is to bind it dow 
with the chains of formulae and documents. If it sue. 
ceeds, it will succeed bya spirit of international good wil), 
and not byany writtendocument. But this does not meay 
that we wish to see nothing done to check the lamentable 
growth of armaments in Europe. 

* * * * 


The British Government’s proposal for an extn. 
League Conference was doubtless well-intentioned, but 
here we do feel that it might be better to work through 
the League. Mr. MacDonald implies the objection that 
he wishes to include in the Conference nations which 
are not yet members of the League. But would it not 
be better to press, as a first step, for their inclusion in 
the League, and then summon the Disarmament Confer- 
ence as an assembly of the League itself, attended, if 
necessary, by the usual American observer? We know 
that the present scheme is the result of the most honest 
and sincere attempt by Lord Cecil and his co-workers 
to meet the desires of France in a disarmament pact, 
but in this, as in other matters, we hold that too much 
can be sacrificed to this single object. France and her 
difficulties loom very large on the international horizon 
to-day, but we must remember that disarmament and 
peace are world problems, not merely European problems, 
and we of the British Empire must in particular never 
sacrifice world interests to those of any European State 

* * . * 

It is now possible to judge, to some extent at any 
rate, the amount of damage which the Matteotti case 
has done to Fascismo. Mussolini’s speech on July 22nd, 
at the Grand Fascist Council, and various reports and 
accounts, ranging from the admirable article in the 
Times of Thursday, July 24th, from its Rome corre- 
spondent, to Mr. Lovat Fraser’s eulogy of Mussolini in 
the Daily Mail, have given us some idea of the present 
state of Italy. The ultimate conclusion of the best 
opinion seems to be that Fascismo has undoubtedly 
been shaken, but that Mussolini himself still retains the 
confidence of the country. ‘True, this confidence in him 
is largely based on his promise of “ normalization,” and 
it is agreed that he will find this task an almost super- 
human one. The Times correspondent goes so far as to 
say that normality and Fascismo are practically contra- 
dictory ideals, and that to attain the former Mussolini 
would have to break his party. ‘“ But,” he concludes, 
* ,.. support by the non-political masses and by all that is 
best in Fascismo may yet give him the resolution to 
break it in order to remould it nearer to the heart’s desire 
of all good Italians.” 

7 * * * 


It seems from Mussolini’s speech that he wishes to 





rely more and more on this support of the non-political 
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masses, Who are neither Fascists, Socialists nor members 
of any other political party :— 

“Fascism” (he said) “must get into closer touch with the 
29 000,000 people who were not entered on the lists of any organiza- 
tion ‘ Finally, the way to the heart of the people was through 
notion in the sphere of industrial relations. ‘This was the task 
of the Fascist Syndicalist or trade union movement, which must 
first develop these institutions in such a way as to secure them 
legal recognition. Secondly, to improve the moral condition of 
the working classes so as to bring them into closer touch with the 
life of the nation. Thirdly, to bring about practical collaboration 
between employers and employed, in which the latter should receive 
a share of the profits of the former, who would recognize that 
this profit-sharing was in their best interests.” 

All this obviously is easier said than done. But it 
certainly a move in the right direction. At any rate, 
it seems clear that Fascismo will stay in power in the 
immediate future, and for two reasons—first, that there 
is no practical alternative to it because of the essential 
weakness and disunity of the opposition, and, second, that 
the country as a whole is undoubtedly far more prosperous, 
and therefore contented, than it has been for many years. 
At any rate, we must all, whatever our political convic- 
tions, sympathize with Mussolini for having been at this 
Jate hour “ discovered ” by the Daily Mail, 

» 


is 


* * * 


The first Naval Review since the War was held at 
Spithead on Saturday and Sunday. The King inspected 
a very different and a far smaller fleet than that Armada, 
fated to play so great a réle in the history of the world, 
through which he steamed just ten years ago. But if the 
fleet is smaller, it is not less eflicient, and if changed 
in material character, it is the same in essential spirit. 
Its great rival of 1914, the German Fleet, lies at the 
bottom of the sea, and to-day, happily, the other two 
great fleets of the world, the American and the Japanese, 
are weapons of Powers not only friendly but in actual 
treaty with Great Britain. That treaty specifies the 
exact ratio of the three fleets. Thus the British 
Fleet is probably to-day quite as powerful relatively to 
the other fleets of the world as it was in 1914. 

* * 


* * 


The pleasure and the pride shown by Englishmen of 
all kinds in the Fleet is a very old as well as a very great 
tradition. That fierce old Jawyer and in certain ways 
fierce Radical, Lord Chief Justice Coke, in one of his 
driest law books suddenly burst into an invocation to 
the British Navy. It sprang directly from thoughts 
like those which arose at Spithead last Saturday in so 
many hearts :- 

“The King’s Navy exceeds all others in the world for three 
things, viz., beauty, strength and safety. For beauty, they are 
so many royall palaces; for strength (no part of the world having 
such iron and timber as England hath), so many moving castles 
and barbicans ; and for safety, they are the most defensive walls 
of the realm. Amongst the ships of other nations, they are like 
lions amongst silly beasts, or falcons amongst fearfull fowle.” 


In a less magnificent vein is the reflection that follows :— 


“Tn the reign of Queen Elizabeth (I being then acquainted with 
this businesse) there were 33 (ships), besides pinnaces, which so 
garded and regarded the navigation of the merchants, as they had 
safe vent for their commodities, and trade and traffick flourished. 
A worthy subject for parliaments to take into consideration, and 
to provide remedy as often as need shall require. . . . A leak 
in a ship is timely to be repaired : for as it is in the naturall body 
of man, so it is in the politick body of the commonw ealth.” 


+* * * * 


On Friday, July 25th, the Housing Bill was read for 
the third time in the House of Commons, and passed 
by a majority of 95. Thus, for better or worse, the 
Measure is through the Commons. But the Speaker 
did not certify it as a money Bill under the Parliament 
Act, and it will therefore be subject to amendment in 
the House of Lords. On Tuesday there was a debate 
in the Upper House on the Second Reading, in which 
Lord Weir expounded his suggestions for alternative 
methods of building standardized houses with timber 











and steel instead of bricks. 
Lord Midleton is to move a in the sense 
that before the Bill considered Committee the 
Government should institute an inquiry as to the possi- 
bility of “ building houses of materials other than brick 
which can be erected more rapidly and at less cost.” 
Lord Weir’s suggestion seems to be that the Government 
itself should undertake the building of these standardized 
houses, which would not interfere in any way with the 
supply either of labour or building materials for the 
building industry, in order to supplement its housing 
schemes. For ourselves, we think that there is a good 
deal to be said for this course in the present emergency. 
Meanwhile the Building Strike or Lock-out, whichever 
it is, drags on—a bitter running commentary on the 
enormous production of words, but of nothing less, for 
the Housing Scheme. 


In view of this speech 
resolution 


is in 


* * * * 


The other important Government measure, the Agri- 
cultural Wages Bill, has also passed its Third Reading 
in the House of Commons, in this case without a division. 
The Liberal amendment by which a minimum wage of 
30s. a week was to be guaranteed was not called upon 
by the Speaker. Thus the measure has gone through 
with the Central Wages Board shorn of its compulsory 
powers ; but it yet retains, Mr. Noel Buxton considers, 
sufficient value to be worth preserving. 


* * * ~ 


There has been another serious railway accident, 
this time in the Haymarket Station, Edinburgh. Four 
ladies were killed, and there were a large number of 
injured. We do not know whether we are wrong in 
thinking that the number of railway accidents has 
greatly increased since the War, but it would certainly 
be interesting to see comparative statistics of the number 
of passengers carried and the percentage of casualties 
for the years immediately before the War and the years 
immediately after. If these did, in fact, show an appre- 
ciable increase, it would surely be worth while to set 
up an inquiry as to whether any of the new railway 
arrangements under the Grouping Scheme or under the 
arrangements with the Trade could 
have had any influence on the accident rate, either by a 
disregard of old safeguards, or the imposition of over- 
long hours for signalmen, or some error of that sort. 


Unions possibly 


* ~*~ 


* * 


Mr. T. T. Broad has just issued an extremely well- 
designed pamphlet describing exactly his scheme of All-in 
Insurance, which he outlined to readers of the Spectator 
The little pamphlet is a model of clear 
exposition. Indeed, we think it the best statement of 
his scheme which Mr. Broad has yet made, and it should 
certainly be in the hands of everyone who is interested 
in this social reform. At present all the political parties 
are toying with All-in Insurance schemes, but none of 
them has as yet had the courage to commit themselves, 
yet we cannot but feel that there is a glittering future for 
the party which first does so. We have only one com- 
plaint against Mr. Broad’s pamphiet, and that is that 
there is no clear indication on it as to where and how it 
may be obtained, but we see that on the back it is stated 
that it is printed and published by Henley and Sons, 
Ltd., Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2, and we presume 
it may be obtained from them, price 6d. 

* * * + 


last spring. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 192: 

5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101; Thursday 
week, 1014 ; a year ago, 100;. 

3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 76 }§; 
Thursday week, 76{j ; a year ago, 78}. 
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But now the past is out of date, ’ Se s s al 
The future not yet born— to a letter on the state of the party which appears in 
And who can be alone elate, to-day’s Spectator. It is written by a young Conser- 
While the world lies forlorn ? “Ris . " : ~P 
vative—a member of an old and_ greatly respected 4 
But it is useless to deplore, even In words So moving Conservative family and a would-be candidate. He 
. ~* . , : S ¢ : : ) 
and so full of insight. We want to get on, not to stop the | js no isolated grumbler, but the representative of a 
. ‘ . . . ™ a 
‘aravan while we tell our Guides, in words however large body of opinion. 
richly deserved, what we think of them. I shall be called a * crank,” an “ impossible theorist,” . 
We will ask bap Chiefs to consider what ” asked of and the like, by the men in possession of the Unionist 
them by their followers, instead = of putting their Party ; but, for all that, what I have said represents the 
Main cnergies either into abusing their opponents, erea- | potter opinion. Iam confident, also, that Mr. Baldwin is : 
engra as dint 0s as they are, or clse trying to patch | af heart entirely with my plea for action, movement and \ 
be — oa Carl } tl , vitality in politics. I may not like all the points in his , 
¢ agnates o » ariton, w y 4 aliz ° ie > baa . 

Magn er of the Carltc . Ww sing you - ize that policy, but I infinitely prefer an earnest policy, even when 
almost all the sae wa - oa monist Party, and wrong, to fatty degeneration. If the leaders are wise 
a very large Manan <6 the Cine, ae - pire they will, before it is too late, reckon, not with me, but } 
{ ne i STé > dE f arty é 5 y < y : . . rh rc 
and not a tatic party, a pa ty that is working | with those whose views I reflect. | 
for a moving as opposed to a stationary community ? 

We want you to give those who ask for bread, not the J. Str. Lor Srracuey. 
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If they can say, and they will be quite ready to say it in 


WILL THE CONFERENCE FAIL ? 
WERYTHING depends upon whether M. Herriot 
4 has sutflicient above all, 

boldness, to understand what will happen to him and to 
France if he fails to obtain a settlement at the present 
Conference, and has to go back and tell the French people 
that there is no way out but the dreadful way of the 
Certain of these conse- 


foresight, vision, and, 


Ruhr, with all its consequences. 
quences are plain—increased hatred acruss the Eastern 
frontier, increased Europe, a parting 
between France and her best and most faithful Ally, 
England, and a terrible disillusionment in regard to the 
value of the france, and the French economic system, 
which must bring ruin upon millions of small French 
investors Who have hitherto nursed the belief that nothing 
could permanently touch French Government. credit. 


restlessness in 


There are other consequences less visible at the moment, | 


but none the less certain. Do what France will, her 
isolation after the rejection of the Dawes Report, for 
that goes with the rejection of the Bankers’ terms, 
will not only injure France directly, but must automati- 


cally improve the position and the prestige of Germany. | 
The world will not much longer be content to see Central | 


Europe wasted economically, and its people goaded into 
a condition of terror and unrest which must make the 
present fairly reasonable bourgeois Government give 
wav either to a Soviet Government on one side, or to a 
virulent military despotism on the other. If the neutral 
nations are unable to gct a settlement via the Dawes 
Report with the co-operation of France, they will try to 
obtaim it without, 

France has rested, and rests, her ease on the strict letter 
of the law in the Versailles Treaty. Her interpretations 
of the clauses of that Treaty have hitherto been met with 
mere formal protests, such as those of our law officers in 
an unlawful 


“ee 


regard to the oceupation of the Ruhr as 
act,” and there has been no substantial opposition to her 
action. If, this breaks up 
France tries again to act on her eax parte interpretation of 
the Treaty, she may find—nay, she is certain to find- 

herself confronted with an array of international Portias. 
They will tell her that if she claims her full pound of 
flesh “Sas nominated in the bond,’ she must observe the 
the Versailles Treaty—with 
the utmost particularity. If she makes the least default 
from its clauses,or goes but a hair’s breadth beyond them, 
Judgment will 


however, Conference and 


instrument invoked-—i.e., 


she will be held personally responsible. 
be claimed against her for a breach of the Treaty by the 
rest of its signatories, and the full consequences exacted. 
In a word, the world is not going to bear at the present 
moment anything which will make for further restlessness 
and distraction. 

The situation seen from the angle just described gives 
potent reasons why M. Herriot should make a settlement 
wise, far-reaching, and in the long run benevolent to his 
But there are other reasons equally strong 
and equally deserving of his consideration. I shall take 
the personal argument first, though I am sure it is one 
Which does not weigh with M. Herriot because it is 
personal. I fully admit that if M. Herriot makes a 
settlement which will be disliked by a great many people 
in France, there is a risk of his falling, and of a statesman 


own country. 


with much more violent and much more reactionary 
Views taking his place. I venture to say, however, that, 
though this risk exists, there is for him quite as great, 
and probably a greater, risk of an explosion of indignation 
amongst his own supporters, assuming that he brings 
back, not the settlement they want—a settlement of 
peace and reason-—but one dictated by the fears of his 
opponents rather than by the good wishes of his friends. 


their disappointment, ‘* We might just as well have kept 


Poincaré and Millerand in office if this is all you ean give 
us,’ he is doomed. He will have sacrificed his own 
views and his own feelings without any reward. Now 


look at the other alternative. If M. Herriot did what I 
firmly believe he wants to do, and what his followers 
want, and were to fall for that reason, he would without 
| question be very soon the greatest man in France. He 
would have the gratitude and support of the best part of 
| his party in no small degree, and he would have, what 
is even more important, the support of those vast millions 
in France who, if they do not understand polities, do 





| understand and love tranquillity and peace. They may 
at the moment be unable in the labyrinth of French 
| politics to prevent a reactionary Ministry coming i+ 
But when that Ministry had come in and done its wo: 
and failed, as fail it must, the country would turn with a 
| passionate eagerness to M. Herriot the man 
| could have saved them, but who was not allowed to do so 
| through intrigue. 

| M. Herriot can, on the one hand, get nothing but 
| obloquy and ruin if he comes back from London with 
His old will 

| and his best friends will regard him as the man whose 
heart failed him at the last moment. Bui though this 
| may seem so plain to the outsider, history gives us plenty 


as who 


|}empty hands. enemies never trust him, 


| of examples of statesmen who, in spite of every warning, 
every omen, and every instinctive impulse, did the wrong 
| thing in a kind of blind infatuation. Heaven help M. 
| Herriot to do the right thing for himself and France is 
all one dare say. 

If I could speak to the French people as a 
I would ask them to consider their own welfare, as I 
| have asked their Prime Minister to his. If 
| they would only project themselves into the future and 
| try to think out what the isolation which they must 
| get from the break-up of the London Conference will 
| be like, I am convinced that they must shrink back in 
Think for a moment 


whole, 


consider 


| horror from the abyss at their feet. 
| what the reactions which would follow the rejection of a 
| settlement recommended and pressed for by the embodied 
| bankers of the world, must to French credit ! 
| When there were risks of isolation for France before, 
| the financial world, which does not know much or care 
| much about ordinary politics, took little notice. Now 
| the situation is entirely different. The bankers met in 
London with a specific financial demand before them. 
In reply they declared that it would be possible to produce 
a forty millions loan to Germany (a Joan made to Germany 
in theory, but, in fact, made to supply the water to be 
put down the German pump to make that pump draw 
its billions for reparations). This money, 
said the bankers, is only producible if France will give 
up some of the pound of German flesh which she claims, 
will abandon, that is, her alleged right to take action 
which must have deep psychological effects upon the 
German people and therefore upon German finance. 
Wealth rests on credit, and credit rests on certain psycho- 
logical beliefs, and therefore finance and psychology 


necessary 


are inextricably united. 

The bankers in effect said to France, “If you will 
promise to forgo certain dangerous righis of action we 
can get the money. If you refuse, we cannot.” Can 
Franee, which will very soon want the financial help 
of the world to put her own financial house in order, 
and restore the frane to some semblance of its old value, 
afford to make the financial the world 
regard them with, I will not say aversion, for bankers 
have no feelings of that sort, but with anxiety and 


controllers of 





alarm ? Lor STRACHEY, 


J. St. 
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DAVIS, COOLIDGE OR LA FOLLETTE ? 
By Frank R. KENT, oF tue Baltimore Sun. 


T is hard to conceive a greater contrast than is pre- 
sented by the three men, one of whom the American 
people expect to select as their President this fall. 
Calvin Coolidge, Republican ; John W. Davis, Democrat ; 
Robert M. La Follette, Independent—there is literally 
nothing in common among them. Politically, personally, 
mentally, physically—they are as wide apart as men 
well can be, as different as an oyster from an egg plant. 
It is not only their personalities that so strikingly diverge, 
but there is not the least parallel in the forces back of 
them, the things for which they stand, or the conventions 
whence came their nominations. It promises to be a 
campaign of extraordinary interest and unprecedented 
possibilities, 

As things stand now, the least colourful of the candi- 
dates, the one concededly smallest im _ intellectual 
stature—Mr. Coolidge—appears to have the best chance 
of election. This may, and undoubtedly will, disappear 
before November, if the voters at the close of the cam- 
paign have a clear comprehension of the relative size of 
the candidates. The trouble in this country, however, 
with its Hearst newspapers, high-priced Press agents, 
propagandists and political publicity experts, is that 
there are so many ways of muddying the political waters 
that it is rare indeed for the masses of the people to see the 
real picture of the men they put into office. Intelligent 
and informed voting is the exception, not the rule, in 
the United States. 

This fight is really between Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Davis, with the La Follette candidacy hovering like a 
black cloud above both. Senator La Follette has no 
ehance to be elected and no such expectation. There 
is a double purpose in kis mind—first, to establish a 
permanent third party, and second, by carrying enough 
States in the North-west, where the farmer is in distress, 
and radicalism rampant, to prevent either of the old 
parties from obtaining a majority of the electoral votes. 
In that event, the election, for the first time in a hundred 
years, would be thrown into Congress, where La Follette 
holds the balance of power, and there would ensue a 
deadlock out of which one of the vice-presidential 
candidates might emerge as the White House occupant. 
It is a distinct possibility. La Follette, militantly 
radical, able, magnetic, courageous, sincere, is the 
unknown quantity in this election. Backed by the 
great railroad brotherhoods, endorsed generally by 
organized labour, approved by the Socialists, weleomed 
by the discontented of both sides and sexes, this remark- 
able man, with his remarkable record, may make a 
wholly futile and foolish fight, or he may be the pivot 
upon which the Presidency turns. A little, virile, 
flaming, fighting fellow with his pompadoured hair, 
his French blood, his implacable hatred of “ Privilege ” 
and the “Money power,” this sixty-nine-year-old man 
has a personal following no other individual in polities 
possesses. He stands for the nationalization of railroads 
and coal mines, for governmental aid for the farmer, for 
the tearing down of the tariff wall, the smashing of 
“ capitalistic control.” Volumes could be written about 
him and his career. He will never be President himself, 
but it is not at all imposstble he may be in a position to 
say who shall be. 

This is, however, a possibility, not a probability, and 
there are two obvious reasons why Mr. Coolidge is in the 
strongest position of the three. One is that normally 
this is a Republican country. There have been but two 


$< 
Witson—since the Civil War. The other is the Prestige 
of the Presidency itself. Undoubtedly the glamoy at 
the White House is an aid to the occupant in fight 
for election. In the first place, it makes it Unnecessary 
for him to assume the aggressive. The dignity of th, 
office, plus the screen behind which Presidents are Drv. 
tected, makes a big man seem heroic and a small map 
appear big. Mr. Coolidge is not a big man. Not his 
most intimate friends nor the strongest Republicay 
partisans contend he is. He is an accidental President 
who has become the candidate of his party against th. 
desire of the party leaders, and because the power of 
the Presidency is such that any President can with 
ridiculous ease bring about his own nomination, The 
docile product of the Massachusetts Republican machine 
Mr. Coolidge went from one small office to another 
until four years ago he was named as Vice-President 
in considerable haste and to avoid a fight. Death mad 
him President, but the six months he had Congress 
on his hands demonstrated his incapacity for party 
leadership. Bonus Bills, Pension Bills and Japanese 
Exclusion Acts were passed over his veto by oye. 
whelming votes, and his own party leaders rejected every 
administration measure and nullified every policy he 
proposed. The Cleveland Convention that nominated 
him was a cold storage, reactionary affair, completely 
dominated by the stand-pat New England interests, 
Not a progressive note was struck. The platform an 
the candidates are as conservative as it is possible to 
be. Colonel Dawes is regarded as stronger—although of 
the same general type—than Mr. Coolidge, but he is at 
the tail of the ticket where he does not much count. 
Pale, thin, tight lipped, conservative, silent and 
concededly the weakest of the three Presidential aspirants, 
Mr. Coolidge yet has the strongest party at his 
back, and the Republican machine is the best organizea 
and highest geared. No man of his type could possibly 
be elected on the Democratic ticket ; nor could such a 
man be a factor as an Independent candidate. Only 
the Republican party in America is big enough to win 
with mediocre men. The opposition has either to 
split Republican ranks with dissensions or nominate a 
giant against it. Had the Democrats in New York 
in July nominated a Democratic Coolidge—and there 
are many such—this fight would have been over. The 
election of the Republican Coolidge would have been 
assured, regardless of the La Follette movement. The 
dead weight of numerical strength and financial power 
would have “ put him over.” For days last month it 
did look as if Fate and the folly of the Democrats would 
grease the ways for Mr. Coolidge. Republican managers 
were buoyed with hope and full of confidence—but it 
did not work out that way. The miracle happened. 
Out of the wildest, longest, most turbulent political 
convention in history there came the supremely intelli- 
gent result. After one hundred and three bitter ballots 
and a fight of unprecedented ferocity over the religious 
issue, which threatened the complete wreck of the party, 
the strongest possible ticket was named. In John W. 
Davis, former Ambassador to Great Britain, the Demo- 
crats found a candidate big enough and broad cnough 
to lift the party high above the poisonous clouds enget- 
dered by the battle between the Ku Klux Klan delegates 
and the Irish Catholic bosses, which at one time changed 
the gathering from a convention to a convulsion and 
turned the party into a panic. Upon Mr. Davis all 
elements of the Democrats have apparently united. 
In him they have concededly found the man in theit 
party best qualified to be President. 


Sane, serene, 


and sound, of the highest character and transcendent 





Democratic Presidents—Grover Cleveland and Woodrow 


ability, cultured, seasoned, liberal, progressive and 
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ised, he has the respect of his opponents and the 


devoted admiration and affection of his friends. He 
would be a President to be proud of, but he has a hard 








has recently been worked up and the belief shown here 
also to have no foundation. 

The second superstition was exploded before the first. 
fight ahead. In the first place it would, to say the least, be very re- 

Not only must he overcome the Republican party, markable if man were wholly different from other mam- 
but the whole weight of the Hearst press is thrown | mals in his method of sex-determination; and it is 
against him. The fact that he is an ardent advocate | clear that it does not apply in animals which have many 
of the League of Nations, that he is a friend of England, | young at a birth. And secondly, the figures which we 
the American president of the English-Sp aking Union, | possess show pretty clearly that it does not happen. At 
formerly Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and | any rate, they show that any possible effect is very small ; 
that among his clients is the firm of J. P. Morgan and | there is no question of complete determination by this 
Company—all these things are being used in an effort 
to array against him the labour element by spreading 
the idea that he is a “tool of Wall Street,” and to 
alienate the Irish and German voters by depicting him 





| means. 
| Apropos of this, it is well to remind ourselves that 
| statistics only acquire cogency as the number of cases 
mounts up. If I tell you that I tossed a penny yesterday, 
in knickerbockers as the puppet of the English king. | and that it came down heads every time, you will not be 
It will be a hard fight—but Mr. Davis’s friends believe | surprised if you discover that “ every time ” meant two or 
with the aid of La Follette, | yet five times; and even ten times would not be toe 
unlikely for chance ; but if it happened a hundred times 
you would rightly conclude that “it meant something.” 
| Conclusions about sex-dctermination drawn from a few 
| families are wholly useless as proof, although they may 
be valuable as an indication of what line of investigation 





him big enough to win it 
who will pull more from the 
the Democrats, and by reason of the somewhat damaged | 
condition of the Republican party, resulting from the 
oil scandals and other exposures of corruption in the 
It all depends upon whether the 


tepublicans than from | 


last administration. 
to pursue further. 


people gct a clear view of the actual facts, or whether 
2 ‘ ‘ j 
they can be deceived and bewildered by the clatter | * * 4 * * 
and din of the partisan publicity machines, already | Jt would be a thankless task exploding superstitions if 


there were no positive results to put in their place. But 

there are. And the lamentable fact is that, although they 

SEX-DETERMINATION. ean be ascertained in any good library, people will not 
take the trouble to look them up. 

There is one fact concerning sex-determination in 

mammals which has emerged quite clearly from the last 

It is that in man and 


going at full speed, 


[We take this opportunity to inform our readers that we have 
arranged with Mr. Julian Huxley, who is at present visiting Canada 
and the United States on the occasion of the British Association’s 
Meeting at Toronto, for the publication of a series of articles by 
him on various American subjects. Mr. Huxley has suggested the 
following topics, but possibly he will vary this list. These articles 


quarter-century’s work in biology. 
| all other mammals sex is not primarily determined by 


will begin to appear about the middle of September :— anything in the ovum or in the female at all, but by the 
(1) “* Higher Education in the United States ” ; ° . . . : ‘ . 
oy Wien Ancnetaliats” 2 existence of two kinds of reproductive cells in the male. 
(3) “The Negro Problem and its Biological Aspect” ; Thanks to much work by microscopists and Mendelians, 
1) “* Prohibition ’ : . . age : 
io 4 r seme - on of Canada and America” ; and especially thanks to Professor Morgan of New York, 
d 1pariso anada and H . ‘ n® : 
(6) “The Quota ” we now know that the essential organs of heredity are the 
'7) ** Relioi erica,’? —Enp: Syce - : ‘. a 5 ‘Ser 
4) “ Religion in America. Ep; Speetator. | so-called chromosomes. These are bodies of definite 

constitution and number which make up the essential 





part of the central nucleus of each cell. Hach adult man 


or higher animal possesses two complete sets or packs 
Shortly before 


i gene has been a good deal of stir in the newspapers 
recently over the claim made by the wife of an 


M.P. that the sex of a child can be determined in advance, 
It is a pity that people do not take the trouble to look 
into the history of the subject, when they would find that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the “ new ” theory 
of sex-determination has been advanced (and exploded) | ™PTO 
| Fertilization, or the starting of a new life, consists essen- 

been established by science, when they would be able to | tially in the union of sperm with ovum, and the mingling 
see what further theories were possible, what impossible. | of two single packs of chromosomes into a new double 
This latest claim asserts that the sex of the offspring is | pack. ‘ 
in some relation with the time of conception. There are | There is, however, a difference between the chromo- 
two old midwives’ superstitions on this subject. One | Somes of male and female. In all euerepr ga —_ 
As regards 


. ° . ° n . ‘ | ac . cen ° . . ‘ » f, ‘ * 
is that sex is determined by the time of conception in has on I SS chromosom« than the fe male. ; 
, | one particular kind of chromosome, therefore (let us cali 


it X), the female has two, the male one—XX as against 
XO. 
When reproductive cells come to be formed, all the 
of the ovum, but by the period, the ovum liberated at one | °V@ get one X. But of the sperms, only half can receive 
period being destined to give a boy, at the next a girl, | 2" X; the other half must be without one. It will 
and so on alternately throughout life. Simple arithmetic -_ what the sex-determining mechanisin 
would therefore give complete sex-control. X-bearing sperms are female-determining, 
The first belief has been very thoroughly investigated | those without an X male-determining :—X sperm -+ X 

of late years, and a German worker, Siegel, claimed that | ©8& XX individual = female; O sperm + X egg 

he had definitely verilied it from his statistics. On | XO male. é 
hows wer, it was found that these were auite | There are two main lines of evidence on this point. 
and there is much evidence (e.g., from the | One deals with direct observations through the micro- 
we can see the two X’s in the female, the solitary 


of these chromosomes in each of his cells. 
| the reproductive cells are formed, however, there is a 
sorting out of the two packs in such a way that each 
luctive cell, ovum or sperm, contains one pack only. 


a dozen times already ; or to discover what has actually 


| 
relation to woman's periodic cycle—in other words, by 
the state of the ovum. It is usually asserted that fresh | 
and fully-ripe ova give females, over-ripe ones males. | 
The other claims that sex is determined not by the state 


now be clear 
consists. The 





analysis, 


unl liable, 





practices of certain peoples, such as strict Jews) which scope ; saith le di wchai es wacrei tacispae 4 
contradicts it. For lower mammals this same superstition ee It would be more accurate to say one less effective chromosome 
| osome of the male is apparently @ 


he + 3 thle bhtai jore | In many species oné chron 
In them it is possible to obtain more | Qoocnorate and pactalnhe tactathes 
the principle, however, remains the same. 


chromosome, instead of being 


has also existed. 


ener 
satisfactory records ; and a great mass of data for cattle ! wholly absent: 
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X in the male. 
inheritance known as sex- 
plete agreement. 
in another way. 


linked. 


The so-called ‘ head’ 


larger than that of those without an X. Direct me: 
so, not only for rats, 
but for man himself. 

* * * * * 


mice, dogs, horses, cattle 


is the 
The 


This, then, 


determination. precise method by which 
ness and vice versa is not yet understood, 
clear that, exceptionally, other 
the chromosome’s authority, 
“ec 


Dr. Crew’s “ sex-reversed ”’ 


certain that such exceptions are extremely 


fowls ; 


be a matter of a paltry 1 per cent. alteration in sex 
So far as we can see 
bility of controlling sex in man or other mammals. 


sperms from cach other, and proceeding to artificial 
fertilization. The obtaining of this result is a mere 


matter of technique ; 


is another matter. 


What biology 
fectly definite. 


of evidence before it can be seriously considered. 


of any other theory has been forthcoming. In case Mrs. 


Erskine is thinking of collecting some, I would like to | 
warn her (erperto crede /) that it is a tiresome job, and that 
and unscientific habits of mind of the | 
average man in matters outside his business are unheliey- | 


the inaccuracy 


able |* JULIAN Hvuxtey. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


By Evetyn WRreENcnH. 


WORLD. 


T the moment of writing Squadron-Leader MacLaren | 
is engaged in negotiating what is probably the | 
diflicult’ stretch of his world flight, 


most those great 


wastes of the North Pacific alongside the Aleutian Islands | 
together. If | 


where Asia and America come close 
Squadron-Leader MacLaren is able to pass through this 
1 ] gh this 


stage of his journey without further mishap, he should | 


reach the North-American continent almost simul- 

tancously with the American flyers who are now setting 

off on their homeward journey via Iceland and Greenland. 
* * * * 

have 

with 


who 
day 


Those of us 


progress each such anxiety, and who have 





* If readers are anxious to pursue the subject and study the 
evidence more in detail, they should consult R. Goldschmit, 
Mechanism and Physiology of Sex Delermination, London, 1923 
(Methuen); or a brief review by the present writer in Medical 
Science Abstracts and Reviews, May, 192 


The other concerns a special type of 
The two are in com- 
The matter has recently been clinched 
* of the sperm 
consists of little else but the condensed chromosomes. 
The head of the X-bearing sperms ought therefore to be 
usure- 
ment under the microscope has shown that this is actually 
and pigs, 


fundamental basis of human sex- 
the 
presence of an extra X-chromosome determines female- 
It also seems | 
agencies may override 
converting what ought to 
have been a female into a male or vice versa, as in some of | 
but it is perfectly 
rare. It 
may well prove that particular conditions of the ovum 
may sometimes help to override the normal machinery : | 
but it will remain certain that this will only bring about a 
slight alteration in the proportions of boys and girls. 
Even the much-advertized “ compensation of nature ”— | 
the excess of male births as a result of war—turns out to | 
-ratio {| 
at present, there is only one possi- 
That | 
is by separating the large-headed and the small-headed 


it should come within fifty years. 
But whether mankind will choose to employ the method 


can as yet assert is certainly nothing 
but the merest foundation ; but it is positive and per- 
Any theory which runs counter to these 
positive conclusions must be backed by a great weight | 
No one 
will be happier than the biologists to consider any evi- 
dence ; but so far no proper statistical data in support 


been following MacLaren’s | 


shared with him his feelings of disappointment Caused 


by a succession of misfortunes, mechanical and otherwise, 

‘annot withhold our admiration for the thorough. Boing 
manner in which the American flight was organized, 
Why is it when a great national undert: aking of this 
kind is undertaken in Great Britain we leave it to private 
enterprise while the State looks supinely on? Hoy 
different is the attitude of the American Government ty 
enterprises undertaken by its citizens. The United 
States Government leaves nothing to chance, and when 
its gallant airmen in their three machines fly northward-hy 
they possess the confidence-inspiring knowledge that 
dotted along their course are a number of vessels of the 
United States Navy. How different has been the experi. 


ence of MacLaren as regards official assistance! js 
flight through the Kurile Islands was largely made 





possible thanks to the help of the Japanese naval authori. 
ties, and he was only enabled to leave Akyab in Burma 
by reason of American assistance. The Canadian 
| Government has done its share by placing at his disposal 
| the converted mine-sweeper ‘* Thiepval’ in the North 
Pacific. Surely the least the British Government might 
| do, when MacLaren embarks on his final flight across 
| the Atlantic, is to have a few British war vessels at hand 
to speed him on his way. At the moment 
| MacLaren is still stormbound Kamchatka. 
* * * * 

| The new South African Parliament was opened by the 
Governor-General on July 25th, but it did not settle down 
_ to serious business till this week. The session is to be 
| a short one and will primarily be concerned with financial 
| matters, the question of unemployment and_ industrial 
| development. The members of the new Government, 
| Since their accession to office, have been careful not to 
| do anything which would stir up antagonism between the 
/two white races. A recent speech of Mr. 
| Minister of Mines, at Johannesburg, is in point. 

“T and my said, “‘ do not think of where 
a man was born or where he hails from, but only of his 
| attitude towards South Africa once he is in South Africa” 
—commendable sentiments. 

* * * x 


| 


of w riting 


| 


seyers, the 
a case 


colleagues,” he 


Those who have complained of the dullness of Trish 
politics during the period when the Irish Free State 
| Government has been engaged on the task of trying to 
set its house in order will apparently have little grounds 
for further complaint in the near future. Events are 
| moving on the other side of the Irish Channel, though in 
which direction it would be diflicult to foretell. Irish 
politics are always largely a question of personalities, 
and at the present moment there are two personalities 
especially in the limelight. They are Mr. 
the “stormy petrel” of Fenian days, 1879 Mr. 
Devoy has resided in the United States, where he has 
carried on an unremitting propaganda against all things 
| British, his journal, the (Gaclic-American, having 
| attacked the British Empire on every possible occasion. 
During his present visit Mr. Devoy will take 
in politics, we are informed, though in all probability he 
will discuss little else. When he arrived at Queenstown 
last week, a Guard of Honour of Free State soldiers was 
| on the landing-stage to welcome him. 


John Devoy, 
Since 





no part 


* * * * 

The second personality who has again been in the 
limelight is Mr. Eamon De Valera, who 
an extraordinary welcome on his release from prison 
at the Mansion House in Dublin last week. The size 


rece i ved 


of the assembled crowd certainly came as a surprise te 
most people, and the correspondent of the Sunday Times 
states that he does not believe any member of the present 





| Free State Government would be able to command so 
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Jarge 2 rally. The meeting does not appear to have 
been as great a success 4s was hoped by the Republicans, 
The “ heroies ” which filled the bill in 1917 fell a little 
flat, and after an hour and a-half of Mr. De Valera’s 
word-spinning the audience was obviously disappointed. 
From Mr. De Valera’s remarks it seems pretty obvious 
that he will follow the path of peace himself and recom. 
mend his followers to do likewise. 
* * * * 

The situation in Ireland seems to be this. The Free 
State Government is engaged on the necessary if prosaic 
task of governing the country and enforcing economy, 
while the Republican leaders can indulge in the pastime 
dear to the hearts of most Irishmen of haranguing their 
fellow-countrymen from the platform and dilating on 
the iniquities of the Government. The next act in the 
Irish drama will be the publication of the findings of 
the Boundary Commission, which is anxiously awaited. 

* * * * 





Nothing marred the success of the visit of the delegates 
to the Advertising Convention and of the American 
Bar Association, and with the departure of our guests 
there have been the usual valedictory messages, all of 
The 
visits of the advertising men and of the lawyers have 
how great it 


which were couched in the most cordial terms. 


undoubtedly been a very great success ; 
is only possible to realize by individual conversation 
with our visitors and their families. On this occasion 
British hospitality was not found wanting, and those 
of us who have sometimes felt in the past that we in 
this country did not treat our guests with the same 
meted travelling Britons | 


cordiality which is out to 


must admit that in the present scason our welcome | 
left nothing to be desired. 
* * Xx * 





The resolution of thanks passed by the American | 
lawyers on the concluding day of their official visit 
to London was a remarkable one. Among other things 
it said, “If either nation (Britain or the United States) 
inexorable 


should go down, the other cannot survive ; 
fate binds us indissolubly in a common cause of self 
defence.” Great by the 
hosts in planning the London programme, including 
such events as the formal weleome in Westminster Hall, 
with its common memories dating back to the times of 
William Rufus, by the British and Canadian Bars ; | 
the reception at the Guildhall, the banquets at the 
Inns of Court; the Royal Garden Party at 
Buckingham Palace, and finally the visit to Sulgrave 
Manor, where Sir Charles Wakelicld and the Sulgrave 
As Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, the president of the American Bar Association, 


imagination was displayed 


various 


Institution did honour to our visitors. 


said, “ Every member was taking away with him an 
inex- 


abiding memory of venerable institutions, of 


haustible kindness and new appreciation of a common 


heritage and common interests.””. As a tangible souvenir 
of the oceasion we in London shall possess the impressive | 
statue of Sir William Blackstone in the hall 
of the Royal Courts of Justice, the generous gift of the 


American Bar to this country. 


ecntral 


The Spectator. 
A HOLIDAY PRECAUTION. 


Tue Spectator is obtainable at the larger Continental 
Readers going to more remote places, 
arrangements for their 


Holiday resorts. 
however, are advised to make 
copies to be forwarded to them by their regular news- 
agents, who will be pleased to attend to this; or the 
Publisher will send any number of issues at a charge of 





7d. per copy, post free. 


MUSIC. 





OCCASIONAL MUSIC. 


Ir would be hard to find a drawing-room that did not contain 
at least one of those tables known as occasional tables. Of 
all the objects that we use in one way and another to express 
our moods, these tables come the most readily to hand— 
indeed, they are always at our elbow, offering themselves to 
be leant upon with the whole weight of a body dejected by 
disappointment. If we are suddenly annoyed, nothing else 
makes such a satisfactory noise when banged upon with the 
flat of the hand. If we are distrait the objects they uphold 
seem placed there for us to move about and straighten at 
our pleasure, making patterns with a cigarette box, an 
eighteenth-century vinaigrette, and a magnifying-glass 
If we desire to impress a companion with our need of sym- 
pathy, they give an appropriate emphasis to “ the fainting 
hand that falls.” 

To such (if you will) low uses is musie often put. The first 
example, of course, that leaps to the mind is the restaurant 
orchestra. When this is not used to dance to its function is 
purely utilitarian, It is supposed to aid conversation ;_ it 
gives graceful emphasis to the gestures of the diners; it 
helps slow wits to shine ; it slurs over uncomfortable moments 
with a well-timed fortissimo. Such have always been its 
functions. No royal festivity in the great days of Versailles 
was complete without it; as Mr. Walkley quoted the other 
day in criticizing some play or other: “. . . cent musiciens 


faisant rage sur 1 eau” were an integral part of the evening’s 


Later on came Handel's famous Water Music, 
composed at the request of Baron Kielmannsegg for an 
aquatic féle given by George I. What a falling-off there has 
been since those days! Are our modern /fé/es ornamented 
and set off by such great composers as we can boast? ‘The 


entertainment. 


| most we ever get, in the intervals of ragtime, is a selection 


from Bohéme. 

But though we have ceased to expect beauty from the 
band at a flower-show, we get something that has value of 
a different kind. is the march, 
There are very few of these, but those there are must be 
quite as useful as the divertissements of Luili and Rameau, 
Who, for instance, is able to resist the joyful and delightfully 
The first bars are enough 
I remember once being 


This something successful 


humorous strains of Colonel Bogey ? 
to make one burst out laughing ! 
present at some function with a friend of mine; we 
talking nervously to the exalted personage who had ** opened ” 


were 


| the show, when, with a sudden blare the band struck up this 
| tune. 


Ta-tum .. . ta-ta-ta tum! tum! tum! It is terrible 


to be seized with fou rire at moments like these, but I shall 


| always be grateful to this march for bringing to me with 


its first two notes—emphatie as a legal statement—a sen- 
sation of almost foolish happiness. Then there is the Mareh 
of the 95th, high-kicking and chirpy, and Pomp and Circum- 
stance, and (best of all) La Trompette Militaire, from that 
old-fashioned and entertaining operetta, Les Saltimbanques. 
This last is not often enough heard. Nothing suggests so 
well the facile, platitudinous frame of mind one must assume 


| in order to enjoy, let us say, the amusements park at Wembley. 


Some tunes, and those I have mentioned in particular, have 
the power of changing one’s feeling about a face one is regarding 
while the tune is being played. What has seemed beautiful, 
or austere, or merely charming, becomes, under the influence 


| of Colonel Bogey or the War March of the Priests, fatuous 


and inane—as though the owner was in process of making 
the most foolish grimaces at nothing at all. To experience 
this phenomenon at its best, the March of the 95th is thoroughly 
to be recommended. If you feel your friend to be superior 
to you in any way, watch his face while this tune is being 
played and you will be fully satisfied that he looks and is 
almost idiotic. 

A lesser function of 
long-drawn chords, played square and loud, to give accent 
to the beginning of a performance. Go to a Rodeo and you 
will hear every rider ushered into the fray by one of these 
tearing chords. They seem to rise spontaneously out of 
vour own excitement and suspense, as if the marvellous feat 
that is about to take place were but the objective expre.sion 


** occasional *’ music is to produce 
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of your inward, romantic gesture at such a tightening-up | on the Continent. It is encouraging that this young Engi, 
of life. I have never witnessed a bull-fight, but I suppose | writer, probably independently, should have carried out th 
that the fanfares that usher in the bull perform much the | suggestion, recently made in these pages, that it is high ting 
same office for the spectators; just as the strange, gawky | writers sought to interest themselves actively and at fry, 
music of the Tibetans used to play in this way (so I have | hand in cinematography, the newest and (I personally hetiey 
read) during a ceremony at which the white intruders were | at the moment the livest of the arts. It is by some a 
tortured. It must have been a new and terrible sensation | liaison that future progress will be assured. 
to hear one’s own agony announced by sucha method. Would 
it have sharpened or softened the crisis I wonder ? In either 
case one shudders to think of the effect upon the tortured 
if the Tibetan players had taken it into their heads to learn LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
. 


Bohéme for the occasion ! Epwarp SACKVILLE WEst. 


Iris Banrny, 


——— 
’ YW THE YOUNG CONSERVATIVES AND 
THE CINEMA. D TH 


STATE OF THE PARTY. 
spienias a [To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
CINEMA NOTES, Sir,—I ask the hospitality of your columns in order to brig 
Ir is a pity there have been so few good films this summer. | forward a point of view which I and many of my cont; te 
If the American films due for release in the autumn—some | poraries think it is time should be more strongly Voiced, 
of which are good and most of which I have seen privately | We belong to a generation which leapt from childhood 4 
a long while since—could not have been hurried along, might | manhood across the gulf of the War. We had no party 
it not have been possible to show, in this slack summer season, | ties in pre-War days—at most our political opinions wey 
The Fall of an Empress, 2 Roman spectacle originally called | a reflection of a parental tradition—and we are the less stirred 
Messalina, which is now running in Paris? Could no one | by the old labels and slogans in that we find a dilliculty jy 
have given us the German Taras Bulba, which, from the | linking up present problems with those questions of forn 
photographs, looks not merely unusual but really well cast | moment which seem to us to have almost disappeared inty 
and produced, if a trifle blood-thirsty ? There are other | the mists of history. We are now faced by a set of ney 
German films which one would like to look at, such as Helen | conditions wherein such of the old landmarks as remain ay 
of Troy and Carlos and Elizabeth ; we know the Continent | uncertain guides, yet we look in vain for a new inspiration, 
can make praiseworthy historical pictures, and it seems a which, while avoiding violent and_ ill-considered changes 
pity we are not allowed to see them. Then, Mr. Cochran will yet be in tune with the times. ical 
promised us Violettes Impériales for July: if he continues | Inthe Labour Party alone do we see earnestness and enthy. 
to refuse to be a showman, may not someone else present it ? | siasm for an ideal, vague indeed, but sulliciently vivid to 
Raquel Meller, already familiar here as a diseuse, is said to | cement an extremely heterogeneous body of citizens into 4 
have achieved a success in it both as actress and author, | single political force. We admire this earnestness and 
and the film has already had a run in Paris. Or was it im- enthusiasm, but we cannot agree with a programme of State 
practicable to show us again some of the best old films, such Socialism, nor, however much we may sympathize with 
as The Birth of a Nation, Robin Hood or Tolable David ? | ** Labour,” can we support a party so many of whose leaders 
Excepting two or three fairly good film-plays, which include | seem to be either cranks or embittered sufferers from tly 
The Bright Shawl, the careful adaptation of Hergesheimer’s | present social system. That this system should have produced 
novel recently shown at the Marble Arch Pavilion, and | such results in certain people’s minds is not unnatural and 
Lucretia Lombard, this summer has produced little of interest | is a measure of its shortcomings, but we cannot belicye in 
save a quantity of excellent non-dramatic pictures, such as | remedies which seem to us to have been contrived by a warped 
the series Cannibals of the Southern Seas, which, intended to | judgment of the situation. 
educate, do actually often give aesthetic pleasure as well. | Neither do we feel that the Liberal Party supplies what wi 
I have rarely notiecd a more moving scene than a group of | want. Many of us have a temperamental attraction t 
Papuan boys in the Cannibals series, bidding good-bye to | Liberalism, but are alienated by the excessive intellectualism 
their older brothers who were leaving for military service | and doctrinal economics of the present Liberal Party. More: 
The unstudied abandon of grief, the soft movements of bare | over, we do not like the personal factiousness which robs 
brown limbs must have enchanted all those who, like myself, | the Liberals of such effectiveness as they might have. We 
saw the Papuans by hazard in an ordinary cinema. The | do not want to be Asquithians or Lloyd Georgians. 
Tivoli Cinema in the Strand, which has maintained an extra- | That the existing social and economic system of this country 
ordinarily high standard since its opening, also gave us Trailing | has been profoundly strained by the effect of the War no 
African Wild Animals, with its beautiful elephants, zebras, | one will deny, and it should follow from this that reconstruc: 
giraffes and apes ; the highly controversial Grindell-Matthews | tion must be in the forefront of every party programme. 
Death-Ray film, and, best of all, Patheé’s Wembley. This | But when we examine the aims and methods of the two 
film is exactly what both newly-arrived visitors to England | parties who claim to be the more progressive, we cannot se 
and hardened Wembley enthusiasts needed to give them a | the justification of their claim. The Labour Party is to 
real * sense ” of the Exhibition as a whole,and to show them, | destructive, the Liberal Party too obstructive, to give eff- 
in greater detail than the crowds allow one to enjoy on the | cient and rapid effect to those repairs and alterations of 
ground itself, exhibits like the Queen’s Doll's House and those | which our social and economic system stands in such sor 
manifold processes of manufacture which are so inevitably | need. The Conservative Party has a great chance of becoming 
interesting to us moderns with our highly-specialized and | the constructive party in the State, of being more liberal 
therefore limited experience of life. Great praise is due, too, | than the Liberals and more socialist than the Socialists, 
to He and Ski, a happily photographed film with lovely snow | because if it appeals, as it can if its principles are what they 
scenes around St. Moritz as a setting for its dramatic paper- | seem to be, to the British spirit of individual freedom and 
chase on skis. Apart altogether from dramatic and visual | unfettered co-operation, it will rally to its banner all who 
values, the cinema by means of films like these acts as a store- | are not blinded by theory and dogma. Is the Conservative 
house of information wherein the individual may become | Party going to make the best of this chance ? Is it going 
familiar with the manifold habit of his, and, indeed, also of | to be a positive or a negative force ? 





past, times—a function which has probably gained more Conservatism, as we understand it, holds to the conviction 
adherents to the picture-secreen even than the pleasure-giving | that our traditional institutions have value because they 
or cathartic quality of its plays. represent the experience of a past out of which the present 


And as a compensation for one’s discontent with the | and the future spring, and that therefore in polities, as im 
dramatic side of the summer cinema, news comes that Mr. | house building, you cannot begin with the roof, but must 
Geoffrey Moss has met Mr. D. W. Grilliths, oldest-established | first be sure of the foundations. Conservatives believe 
of all the seven film producers of outstanding talent, somewhere | that the only possible incentive for producing the best results 
in Italy: that Mr. Moss has written a film-story, and that | from any kind of work is the individual incentive, that 
Mr. Grilliths is probably going to begin producing it at once, | nothing the State finds for a man to do will be a substitute 
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for what he finds it in himself to do. They also believe 
(i . ‘ 2 

that the value of corporate effort lies in its voluntary 
character, that for co-operation to be successful it is essentia] 


t the sovereignty of the individual and the nation be 


tha 7 
nae intact. We should further add the belief that such co- 
operation, which is of the essence of the British Empire and 


which is reflected in the best interpretation of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, is a remedy of which the world 
stands in great need to-day. These seem to me and 
those who think like me to be the cardinal Conservative 
principles. But we want them to be positive principles, 
productive of a constructive policy, awuking enthusiasm 
and inspiring devotion. We are not satisfied to be members 
of a party which is merely less bad than others, nor will 
we worship at the shrine of the God of things as they are. 
The forces of reaction and inertia will no doubt always cling 
to Conservatism as providing the most hopeful prospect of 
putting a drag on the wheel of progress, but these are not 
the elements which should control the party. One hears 
much of the terrible results which will befall us if the extreme 
Socialists get control of the Labour Party, but it is well 
also to realize that the consequences of a reactionary and 





negative Conservatism will be just as disastrous. We believe 
that the only means of frustrating our opponents is to 
convince the electorate that Conservatives offer better and 
more practical solutions for the problems of the day. The 
champions of private enterprise should surely prove their 
case by examples of their enterprise. 

Among the points which we consider of vital importance 
for a rebirth of the Conservative Party we should like to 
give first place to the necessity of avoiding party cleavages 
on class lines, and in this connexion to say that there seems 
to us almost as much danger of the Conservative Party as 
there is of the Labour Party becoming identified with the 
interests of a particular class. Conservatives are never 
tired of reiterating that the Conservative policy is a national 
policy and that the Labour Party has not got a monopoly 
of sympathy for the working man or a unique faculty for 
dealing with industrial problems. We are glad that this 
argument should be emphasized ; yet we do not see that 
the organization of the party has been adapted to coincide 
with these democratic views. It is true that as many working 
men vote for the Conservative as for any other party, but 
working men do not have the chance of becoming Con- 
servative Members of Parliament that they ought to have. 
Conservative candidatures are still the preserve of those 
with private means, and snobbery is still rampant among 
the professional party organizers. Until the wage earner 
has as good a chance of obtaining political distinction in 
the Conservative Party as he has in the Labour Party, and 
until the 
constituents can bring their direct and personal experience 
of industrial conditions from the “labour” point of view 
to bear on the councils of the Conservative Party, that party 
will be open to the charge of being “* capitalistic *” and of being 
primarily moved in the interest of a privileged class of 
property holders. 

When the Conservative Party has thus put itself into 
real touch with the needs and feelings of industrial workers 
it will the better be able, with the undoubted advantage it 
‘already possesses of containing so many of the directing 
minds in industry within its ranks, to produce definite schemes 
for the reduction of unemployment, for housing, for national 
“all-in” insurance, for old-age pensions, &c., which are 
required in order that the principle of private enterprise 
should be vindicated. We shall then no longer have such 
wishy-washy pronouncements on these questions as appear 
in the recently published statement of Conservative aims. 

In another direction we are entitled to look for more 
definite guidance on the subject of Protection. If the Con- 
Servative Party, as a whole, really believes in Protection, it 
is surely cowardly to drop a measure from which its advocates 
anticipate such important results just because of the adverse 
verdict at an election which took place before the ground 
had been prepared for such a startling move. We are not 
Protectionists ourselves, and it is because Protection has been 
dropped that we have found ourselves able to become Con- 
servatives, but we should like to have a definite understanding 
about what the dropping amounts to. We are prepared to 
Consider measures of Protection, even though we think them 


wage-earning representatives of wage-earning | 


unprofitable, when they are dictated by the desire to diminish 
unemployment or to consulidate the Empire, but we will 
no more submit to a doctrinaire Protectionism than to 
doctrinaire Free Trade. Surely it is time that this question 
ceased to be considered one of principle and that each case 
should be judged on its merits. 

Thus in conclusion of a letter, which has already exceeded 
the bounds within which it was intended to keep, we appeal 
for unity of purpose and directive energy from those to whom 
we look for leadership. If we are sure of the foundations 
of Conservative beliefs, let us not be timorous in experi- 
menting with the superstructure. We must ceaselessly 
strive to improve what we would defend or it will eventually 
be no longer worth defending. It will be betier to make 
mistakes where it is recognized that an honest and serious 
effort has been made to meet dilliculties squarely, than to 
be able to point to a blameless record of inactivity which is 
not even masterful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A WowLbD-Br CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE. 

[We are in strong sympathy with the spirit of our corre- 
spondent’s letter—an admirably inspiring exposition of the 
true Conservative attitude. We deal with the subject as a 
whole in our leading columns and also in a review. We 
make no apology for speaking out so plainly and at such 
length. The matter is of vital import. If the Party does 
not restore the element of vitamines to its diet, it is doomed 
to perish by sleepy sickness, just as does the human body 
when it is deprived of vitamines. Down with the “ Better- 
Nots ” and up with the * Go-aheads ” must be our watch- 
word.—Epb. Spectator.] 


HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Sir R. Baden-Powell’s letter in the Spectator of July 19th 
contains the following: ‘‘ We encourage ... activities 
where proficiency comes by desire from within, and is not a 
task imposed by order from without.” This is to say, “ we 
encourage activities promoted by selfish desire,” as distinct 
from those imposed by the needs of others. ‘This is, I think, 
the idea at the bottom of many of the modern methods of 
education, and the cause of much of the widespread selfish- 
ness of to-day. ** Desire from within” is encouraged in the 
young in the belief that this will yield better fruit than did 
the severe training given to the youth of the Victorian era. 
But whatever the training, the ultimate aim of the teacher 
should surely be to obtain selflessness rather than selfishness. 

Mr. Alan Porter wrote in a recent article ‘* We must include 
in ourselves our inheritance from the past; this before we 
‘an hope to transcend it, to advance to new conquests of 
spirit, to be ourselves... For no man has a right to reject 
| authority until he can fully accept it.” The child must 
therefore be taught to accept authority—only thus can he 
learn the fullness of life, only thus can he be prepared to live 
his life in the sense of the two greatest commandments.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Puy.uis TERRY, 


AN IMPERIAL STOCK-TAKING, 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 

Sir,—Mr. L. S. Amery is the most industrious member of 
the Conservative Party. His persistency on the tariff is 
surprising. I heard him speak some years ago at a dinner 
in Australia and then formed the opinion that he was so 
obsessed with one view of the fiscal question that he had no 
inclination to consider national welfare from any other 
angle. In your issue of July 12th, Mr. Amery was forced to 
only one comparison—the United States (the others have dis- 
appeared), and to emphasize his point was compelled to 
depreciate his own country. What should be the line of 
demarcation and criticism will always be difficult to determine. 
But I must confess that since my arrival in England I have 
been surprised at the tendency of so many of your politicians 
to depreciate England. Before the War the protectionist 
journals of Australia were so constantly asserting that Great 
Britain was going to the dogs, that her commercial and 
industrial supremacy was ended, that a great many pcople 
began to really believe that England was a decadent and a 
weary, worn-out nation. 

Mr. Amery could hardly have chosen for his ease a worse 





comparison than America. Is not the United States nearly 
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as large asKurope! Did not your ownstatistician, Sir Robert 
Giffen, say, years ago, that the United States, without internal 
tariffs, was a striking example of Free Trade? Has not the 
United States for the last sixty or seventy years been ripping 
out nature’s reserves of great wealth? She has had, and 
still has, immense coal, iron, copper, gold, silver and other 
mineral deposits, oil fields apparently inexhaustible. Her 
timber resources are most extensive and her cotton plan- 
tations abound with productivity. Her climate is varied 
and yet most temperate, and her internal water communi- 
cations admirably adapted for transport purposes. But 
perhaps most important of all she had wide tracts of land 
quickly available for pastoral and agricultural purposes. A 
country like this would be prosperous under any policy and 
she is wealthy not because, but in spite of, Protect.on. Great 
Britain has with titanic strength and manful energy borne 
for centuries the burden of Empire. America came 
late into the struggle with great virgin resources. And yet 
little England, the mother of nations, can still hold her own. 
There is no need for weeping. The troubles of America 
have yet to come. 

Before the War the Mercantile Marine of Great Britain 
represented sixty per cent of the world’s shipping. And 
why ? Did not Lord Balfour point out some twenty years 
ago in his notes on insular Free Trade that owing to the 
cheaper cost of raw materials Great Britain could construct 
ships twenty-five per cent. lower than any other competitor ? 
And was it not largely the Mercantile Marine that saved the 
Empire ? 

After all the dietum of Sir Robert Peel still rings true 
the best way to fight hostile tariffs is by Free Trade. Mr. 
Amery refers to railways. Is any comparison possible in 
this respect ? Can the islands of the West Indies be connected | 
by railway! Can Canada, Australia, New Zealand and | 
‘Yasmania be so joined? Then take the scattered units of 
the Empire in the Pacific. 

The eternal remedy of Mr. Amery is Imperial Preference. 
If Empire Free Trade (or Imperial Preference) is admittedly 
not practical neither is Imperial Preference. The opponents of 
both are the Protectionist manufacturers of the Dominions. | 
We all live in a kind of make-believe. In fact this belief is 
very often essential to happiness. The Daylight Saving 
Act says it is one o'clock when it is really only twelve. Mr. 
Amery is equally unsound when he asserts that the obstacle 
to Empire development lies in this country. As an Australian, 
and as a close student for years of the fiscal question, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the Protectionist manufacturers 
of the Dominions are the greatest objectors to Imperial 
Preference. Any apparent support on their part is merely 
a make-believe and used as a lever toobtain further protection. 

Take one typical case of fiscal hypocrisy. Two or three 
years ago the Australian Government, of which Mr. Bruce 
was a member, brought in duties which practically prohibited 
the importation of Fijian bananas. This was done to benefit 
the banana growers of Queensland. The result has been that 
Fiji—a_ British possession—is embittered, a considerable 
amount of trade between Australia and Fiji has gone, and the 
consumer has to put up with inferior bananas at higher prices. 


~ _ = a 





therefore, a blessing to the people at large, while a Prefe 
given by England to Canada, to be worth anything, Must 
involve the imposition or the continuance of a tax ond 
therefore, an increase of the burden to be kerne by the People 
at large, or a continuance of the burden already borne. When 
Senator Raxter in the Canadian Parliament made the State. 
ment that the Preferential policy was adopted by Canada jp 
1897 with, and because of, the expectation that this county, 
would grant an equal or greater Preference to Canada he Was 


Ten¢e 


bring the policy of the country as near to Free Trade as wag 
practicable and, although there has been ample time since that 
policy was adopted and enlarged for a great change to hay, 
taken place in the public opinion of Canada, Mr. Mackengjc 
King could say, with perfect truth, at the latest Confereng 
in London less than a year ago, that Canadians had not adopted 
or continved the preferential policy in a bargaining spirit, 
but frcm motives of good will. It would be monstrous on th; 
part of Canada to ask this country to turn its fiscal policy 
inside out for the sake of a Preference which, however valuab); 
it may be to the English producer. is equally beneficial, jf 
not more so, to the Canadian consumer. When Lord Birkep. 
head assures us that the action of the present House of Com. 
mons in the matter of Preferential duties will be reversed, if }y 
means that this country will impose a duty on the wheat that 
comes from abroad for the sake of remitting it in favour of 
Canadian exportations, he is making a rash prophecy, and 
when he encourages a body of Canadians to feel aggrieved 
should he prove to be in this matter a false prophet, he js 
sowing the seeds of mischief. The tendency of such teaching 
is not favourable to the perpetuation of good feeling between 
England and Canada. It is distinctly in the opposite diree. 
tion.—I am. Sir, &e., B. Russe, 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S’ BILL. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—I appreciate the disinterested character of Lord Astor's 
advice. Does he, however, seriously contend that the speeches 
of the Earl of Birkenhead, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Sumner, Lord Cave, and Lord Dawson of Penn were a mer 
tissue of vague irrelevancies and actual inaccuracies ? — After 
all, even a Bishop's blessing cannot convert a bad Bill int 
a good one, and I would submit the Bishop of Oxford's Bil 
to be as unsound, inequitable and disingenuous a measure as 
any that the present century has produced.—-I am, Sir, &c. 

5 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. KF, P. Wuirsreap, 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
MAN. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I would suggest that the point mentioned in Mr. 
Wright's article on this subject would be met far better by 
taking out a whole life policy with a limited number of 
premiums than in the way he proposes. It is always a loss 
for the policy-holder to surrender a life policy, but if a whole 





Other instances could be given. The bitter lesson of experience 
proves that the Australian Protectionists are just as keen 
in keeping out goods from British as from foreign countries. | 
Nothing has been more prejudicial to land .citlement in | 
Australia than Protection. The best Preference that could | 
be given to assist the Australian farmer, without burdening 
the English consumer, would be to abolish Protective duties 
on :gricultural implements and machinery. In any case 
Australia docs not wish to be treated as a spoilt child. As 
J am visiting England for a holiday I avoid publicity and 
hence subscribe myself AUSTRALIA, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.]} 
Sir,—I know how precious is your space and how well filled. 


life policy is effected, with the premiums limited to 20 or 25, 
the policy becomes fully paid at the end of that period, and 
the “ years of retirement © are not burdened with any premium 
payments at all. I believe that actuaries favour this type 
of policy strongly, but for some Teason it has never been 
popular with the insuring public.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heolgam, Bridgend. Hl. L. RanDALL. 


THE BANK RATE. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sirn,— With regard to the interesting letters which have 
appeared in the Spectator, there are many others who would 


| like to know what are the limits which the Government ha: 


Yet I cannot refrain from uttering a warning against the | set itself to the issue of Treasury Notes. Has any limit been 


habit some Englishmen have fallen into of encouraging | 
the Dominions to nurse an imaginary grievance against the 
Mother Country. I speak only for Canada when I say that no 
reasonable Canadian fecls it to be a grievance that we cannot 
secure a Preference in the English market. Canadians, as a 
rule, realize that a Preference extended by them to the Mother 
Country means the reduction or abolition of a tax and is, 





set by Act of Parliament ? That alone would be acceptable, 
since any amount fixed for the time being by Order in Council 
could presumably be altered by the same process. 

Another question which has been touched upon is the gold 
reserve. I may seem very ignorant, but what is the real 
necessity for a vold reserve ? When we had gold in circula- 
tion did we look upon it as anything but a means of exchange * 


simply perverting the history of the movement. The Pref. | 
ence in the Budget of 1897 was merely part of an effort t | 
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sovereign r presented in metal its 
But after all, it was only a token, 


In the last two decades of 


of course, 2a golden 
purchasing power in goods. 
and why not have paper tokens ? 
the last century an enormous quantity of very much worn 
gold and silver was in circulation, and some of the golden 
half-sovereigns could not have had more than half the original 
quantity ofgoldinthem. But they bought just as much goods 
as if they were not worn. They were merely tokens. So now 
our Treasury Notes are but very convenient tokens. I may 
be wrong, but it seems to me that provided a limit is fixed, 
based on the purchasing power of the population, it matters 
little what is the gold reserve, or if there is any gold reserve 
I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp A. MARTIN. 


at all. 
South Norwood, 285 Hemesdale Road, S.E. 25. 


[To the Editor of the Spercrator.] 
Sin, —The personal and individual effect of a deflation policy 
imposed by raising the Bank Rate is emphasized by Mr. J- 
Skelton Williams, ex-Comptroller of the United States Currency. 
At Ottawa in May of this year he pointed out that if the policy 
of artificial deflation of credit had not been enforced, there 
would have been saved ** many billions of dollars and thousands 
ef human lives, the lives of men who were destroyed and 
ruined and committed suicide because they saw everything 
swept from them by what I describe as ruthless and heartless 
deflation.” Mr. Williams backs his opinion by quotations 
from Mr. McKenna, the Governor of the Bank of France, 
Professor Gustave Cassel, Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin 
(Professor of Eeonomics at Chicago University), Professor 
Irving Fisher (Professor of Economics at Yale University), 
the late A. Barton Hepburn (ex-Comptroller of the Currency), 
and from the report of the Joint Commission of Senators and 

Representatives on Agriculture in the States. 
We, in this country, have been told over and over again that 





What is this oppression due to? Religion many answer 

an answer only half truc, for this is not the real reason. 
It is more a question of money than religion. It is poverty 
which is keeping the masses down, a poverty which to be 
It is a poverty, not of spiritual 
goods, but of worldly fare. These masses that Lord Winterton 
speaks of have no place to go to, no land to be owned and 
cultivated, and so no opportunity of becoming free men. 
It is the power more than anything else which oppresses 
them. 

If money can be earned there will be no oppression, but 
no such money can be earned. India is too small a place 
for her huge population. The only way for the oppressed 
masses to become free men is to go elsewhere and carn money 
by peaceful cultivation, but this opportunity is denied them. 
They have no place to go to. There is tropical Australia, 
admirably suited and situated, but an immoral and selfish 
dog-in-the-manger policy that only pale-faced people should 


realized must only be seen. 


| breathe the wind of that part of the earth prevents this. 


‘our National Credit never stood higher, if the nation suf- 


finance is to 


This is a confir- 


fered.’ In other words, what benefits 
detriment of the individuals of the nation. 
mation of the salient point of your article, “* The Bankers’ 
Threat,” namely, that the interests of finance and of the 
people. both Capital and Labour together, are not in one and 
the same straight line.—I am, Sir, &c., W. O. Fievp, 
Blackdown Hill, Leamington. 
BAR TO INDIAN’ SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 


THE REAL 


Although I have not been so fortunate enough as to 


Sir, 

meet or even see, from a distance, Lord Winterton, I have 
always greatly admired the way he has tackled and faced 
some of the Indian problems. When, however, he talks 


in the way he does in your issue of July 12th, I am only 
imused at the piffle he puts forward as the real bar to Indian 
elf-government. To him it is the status of the fifty million 
poor and depressed classes which bars the way to peace 
ind Swaraj. Really ? I am in a way glad, as he has gone 
ifter something apparently tangible and substantial to 
prove his dissertation why India should not be given Swaraj, 
vhile most others, like the leader writer of the Daily Mail, 
nly depend on such general, vague and often foolish italicized 
sentences as “ No sane man believes that India is ripe for 


democratic self-government ” to maintain the pet theory 
of unfitness —unfit to look after one’s own home? Can 


anything be more ridiculous and asinine than this ? 

Lord Winterton has the courage of his conviction to 
admit that the British have failed in India, and this makes 
an difficult task of making an Englishman 
ictually realize what far India 
is concerned so long as his only ambition is to exploit and 
squeeze as much ** tin How- 
ever, to come to the status of the oppressed masses which 
the noble otherwise 
means to do by staying 


Casy 


otherwise 


useless lumber he is so as 


as possible from the country. 
seems to weigh so heavily on lord's 
Swaraj mind—I wonder what 
Ina country where he is not wanted, when he himself admits 
he want 


he 


his inabiltty to improve matters? Does these 


Thy ° | 
masses to be able to exercise the vote before India shall be 


rule—a dream dear to the heart of every Indian, 
a dream which can never be realized so long as India 


given home 
but 
is denied Swaraj ? 
more fully 

re fully, 


the | 


| the 
? 
incorrect. 


Let me here discuss this question a little | are even though they profess Communism. 


} faith 


India, at present, helpless, powerless, protests in vain, but 
give her self-government, Swaraj (this naturally will make 
her powerful), and a soul of her own and then the dream 
will be realized and there will be The real bar to 
Indian self-government, to be plain, is not any of the things 
the Earl talks of in his article, but British selfishness and 
greediness to possess, to exploit and to lord it over.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AN INDIAN. 


peace. 


“THE BOLSHEVIK THEATRE.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—As the review by * Tarn” of my book, The New Theatre 
and Cinema of Soviet Russia, contains two passages which 
misrepresent what I have in my mind and what I have done 
with regard to Soviet Russia and its new theatre, and which 
may, therefore, be harmful to me and my book, I trust you 
will find space for the following correction. The two passages 
are follows :—(1) ‘“*‘ He’ (Mr. Carter), ** of course, 
never willingly speak ill of anything Communist.” (2) ** Par- 
tisan though his (for the Russian theatre) 
* partly is in origin.” 

The first suggests that I am a Communist, and moreover 
an unreasoning one as I willing to approve 
even the worst excesses of Communist policy. The 
suggests that I am biassed in favour of a party (presumably 
Communist Party). Both estions positively 
Russian Communism is bound up with politics. 
Communistic or other- 


as will 


enthusiasm ”’ 


inasmuch am 


second 
sugg are 
I have nothing to do with polities, 
I detest present-day politics as Satan is said to detest Resur- 


rection pie. Hence I do not advocate political policy, neither 
does my bock. This is fully borne cut by the following 
extract from the New Statesman review of my book. Says 


the reviewer, * One cannot help admiring the detached way 
in which Mr. Carter throughout the avoided 
the least political prejudice.” Again, a 
in a Moseow *“ Left Front ~ paper that, ** Huntly Cart 
is characterized by very if 1 
biassed in favour of Communism this Moscow paper would 
have reason and freedom to 

I may say that my sole object in writing the book was to 
record a in modern theatre-making, 
and to reproduce as nearly as possible the atmosphere (to 
use a theatrical term) of this undertaking. ~ Tarn” has 
had the advantage, which I fear other English critics do not 


whole book has 


reviewer remarks 
rs book 
were 


great impartiality.” 


so. 


say 


remarkable experiment 


share, of seeing one section, the Moscow Kamerny Theatre, 
of the new Russian theatre at work, It may be owing to 


this fact that she expresses certain opinions with which I 
fully agree. I think that the theatrical renaissance in Russia 
is a religious one, that is, using religion in the sense of faith. 


The change of industrial and social life has bred a faith in 
the people which is of equal value to the theatre to that of 
the democratic faith of the early Greeks and the patriotic 


faith of the Elizabethans. Out of the present faith will come 
‘the motive force for a movement ” 
quote * Tarn’) for which the theatres of the Western Worlp 
I do not say it is a faith *‘in the ideals of Com- 
doubtful whether the 
ideals of Communism 

Rather 
the faith of those who having 


great dramatic (to 


are waiting. 
experience it is 
what “the 


munism.”’ In 
Russian workers 


my 
know 
is ita 


in self-development 
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suffered in subjection see some glimmerings of light, some 
teachings from the release from restraint that has come to 
them. 
In Russia as in certain other countries the development 
of electrical power is going to have a powerful effect in changing 
the conditions of life and of men’s outlook. The Russian 
industrial workers are aware of this. They are already glanc- 
ing towards the great electrical empires. They have been 
taught to believe that Power is the road that leads to emanci- 
pation, and that in Russia reconstructed on a Power basis 
they shall find their paradise. And they conceive of the 
theatre, which they take as seriously as they take their 
daily food, as the temple in which they may see themselves 
dramatically unfolding under the touch of the new Power. 
Probably the function of the theatre is to exhibit man bound 
and unbound. At any rate the theatre of each great dramatic 
age has had its liberation motive. To-day the motive is 
contained in the mastery of the forces which are revolutionizing 
the economic condition of the world. World Power and 
World Trade are the modern liberators.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HUNTLY CARTER, 


“GROW YOUR OWN FOOD.” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to “ C.A.E.’s ” letter 
which appeared in your issue of July 12th. May I say that 
his statement that the late “Rev. W. Tuckwell’s successor 
wrecked the promising scheme ” (outlined in his letter) 
“and did not continue to let the glebe for the purpose of 
allotments ” is incorrect? The piece of land belonging to 
the benefice of Waltham that was let by the late Mr. Tuckwell 
for allotments is let by his successor to the same tenant for 
the same purpose and at the same yearly rental—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Horn. 
Waltham Rectory, Lincs. 


BYRON AND THE ABBEY. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sin,—The letter of the Dean of Westminster, appearing 
in the Times of last Saturday, would suggest that it is not 
fitting that a Memorial of Byron should be erected either 
in Westminster Abbey, or in any Christian church, owing 
to the laxity of his life. The Parish Church of Hucknall, 
where the remains of the late poet and philanthropist lic 
buried, is placed in an unhappy position if the Dean’s attitude 
is strictly correct, as a beautiful Memorial in the way of a 
chancel screen has been designed for erection in the church, 
and contributions are being received. Thousands of people 
visit the church every year to pay tribute to Byron’s memory ; 
and doubtless, notwithstanding the strength of the Dean’s 
case, a defence of this project could be sustained.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. G. BARBER 
(Vicar of Hucknall, Notts). 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
S1r,—Bishop Knox’s letter of June 28th invites two comments. 
(1) He agrees with me that, in the opinion of the Members 
of Parliament who form the Ecclesiastical Committee—and 
they are not all of them Churchmen—the National Assembly 
does represent the Church of England. 

The Bishop says that “indirect representation is not true 
representation.” This may be arguable. In 1902 when 
the County Councils became the education authorities in 
place of the old School Boards, most Nonconformists resisted 
the change on that very ground. But did the Bishop in 
championing church schools take that position ? 

(2) We are on common ground when we “ recognize with 
thankfulness the improved tone of more recent church assem- 
blies, and welcome the manifestation of the Presence ” (of 
the Holy Spirit). No thoughtful Christian can expect or 
claim infallibility as the result of such guidance. But ‘** where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Ordered freedom 
is needed: this is Europe’s problem and also the Church’s 
problem in England. The twentieth century is not the 
sixteenth: and “the Church of England cannot always 
remain in the corner where good Queen Elizabeth placed us.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. L, Ricuarpson. 





Uppingham Rectory, 


————— 
— 


POETRY. 





BESIDE THE POOL, 


Cxiap with soft wind and sacred virgin light 
Against the shock of my too insolent sight, 
Or with your hair’s smouldering and gleaming shroud 
The neck and quickening bosom’s globe to cloud 
(As those thick wreaths the world’s unsetting sun, 
That take and give new splendour)— 
“ Speak not so 
Of that ill thing a shroud. 
Thy breath is loud 
And Death who knows how near f 
I, that fear not, fear 
For her.” 
—Hiair that’s spun 
By that invisible worm, of light and dew, 
Now dense and dark, now shaken to Jet through 
Your shoulder’s snow— 
*“ O worm, spin slow, 
And Time, stoop 
Down from thy throne 
To grope 
Blind and alone.” 
Clothed only so and all unclothed you stand 
With ealm hand nursing white unfretful hand, 
And firm and shady thighs like faint-swayed trees 
On beechen hill, and never trembling knees 
Where swiftness hides with strength— 
** Hush, Death—even so. 
Vaunt not thy speed—I know, 
Thou and thy flying worm 
Dost unbuild the firm, 
Outrun the swift. 
I know, who does not know ? * 


—aAnd now your feet 
Press the year’s first pale clover of its sweet . . & 
Stay ! Here, if here thou must, beside thy pool 
Dress thee, but leave thine image in its cool 
Searce quivering depth, that I when thou art gone 
May find thy body still to gaze upon, 
** Now sleep, or go 
Whither thow wilt. No eye 
Thee will now defy, 
No ear 
Forget to fear 
If thy gnat wail near.” 


Sitk to thy skin—bring not acquainted thus 
With tissue of thy flesh the emulous 
Craft of the worm who spins—ah, silk is nought 
But a reproof—and spur—of my wild thought 
Abashless. What now will those hands do ? 
Bind up your burning hair : so tall slaves go, 
Nose-ringed and bearing on each ebony skull 
Queen’s treasure when ‘the gilded dynasts fall. 
Bears your neck’s tower that weight of dusk and gold ? 
Even so. But what needs else, why new enfold 
Garment with garment ? What shame has shamefaced you, 
Bosom and body and thighs and legs to endue 
With tinct of peacock and dust-feathered dove, 
And deathlike black—unmect, unmeet for Love ? 
Was nakedness disgrace, showed my eyes sin 
In their repleaded plea, that you hid in 
Your silks and hues, and last the greedy black 
Swallowing from foot to knee ? 
You turn your back. 
It is no more you—your lightfoot walk, your sway, 
Like hill-crest beeches when the winds affray, 
Your still unhurried motion like the cloud 
Breasting the south-west wind, your wide and proud 
Averting look on me who stand, and stare 
Then on the pool’s calm deep—and find you there, 
* And you asteep ? 

Looked you not when 

Her beam she dimmed— 

Bright-hued, black-limbl’d ? 

Is that wailing, dizzy 


Worm no longer busy ? ” Joun FREEMAN. 
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if politics demand only lip service. If they demand action, I 

A BOO Kk OF THE MOMENT. can only say that the words are meaningless. Mr. Begbie 

4 is, of course, too well practised a controversialist to lay him- 


———i 
CONSERVATIVE MIND. 


By A Gontleman With a Duster. 
-) 


THE 


The Conservative Mind. 

(Mills and Boon. 0s. net 
Tis is a very interc sting and in many ways a very attractive 
book, but if it really represents the Conservative attitude 
of mind in polities, Heaven help the Unionist Party! It 
would appear to be doomed. The Gentleman with a Duster 
js a very sympathetic writer, and he knows exactly how to 
ect the best tone out of his instrument—not a great one in 
the literary, or even in the political or psychological sense, 
put a very eflicient and competent piano. He is never dull 
or difficult to understand. He never misses a point. His 
touch is easy and his quotations cither from great writers 
of other times, or from that vast and magnificent array of 
those moderns of high position in polities whom he registers 
as his friends, are ext remcly telling. Shakespeare, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Emerson, Disraeli, Carlyle, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Chesterfield, John Milton shake metaphysical hands and, 
as it were, exchange compliments over the readers’ heads 
with Mr. Baldwin, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Wood, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Mr. Oliver Stanley, the late Attorney-General. 
It isalla breathlessly exciting performance and done to a turn. 
While the spell is working, one is exhilarated with heart-to- 
heart talks with all the great men on the Conservative side 
about whom one reads in the papers. One feels one is living 
in the highest political society and that these great and good 
men are telling us all about everything and making us feel 
thoroughly comfortable. With such men to guide us and 
with a true and trusty gentleman with a duster to polish the 
chair before we sit down, lest any political dirt should stick 
toy it, we feel supremely happy. 

But alas! only for a time. The magic liquor has a terrible 
way of evaporating. If I could only have written this review 
while I was actually reading the book, or the instant I had 
closed it, What a much more sympathetic and heroic work I 
could have made of it! I should have come with all the 
roses and raptures fresh on me and I should, I feel, have 
produced a masterpiece of appreciation. But now! Only 
twenty-four hours have passed, but how different it all seems. 
I cannot, I find, pass on the comfort, the warm feeling at 
the heart, the beatitude, for I haye not retained it. Instead, 
a cold mist seems to envelop not only my mind, but also the 
men whose portraits are drawn so cleverly and tactfully by 
Mr. Begbie—if he is the author. J see them now, not only as 
guides unfit to lead others, but as men who do not even know 
where they themselves want to go to, or what they are to do 
when they get there. 

I have the disagreeable feeling that the men I thought so 

only steadfast 
and indifferent. 


calm and strong and so resolute may be 
because they are tame, tepid, 
I thought the Unionist leaders were a band of noble knights 
arming themselves for the battle. Iam beginning to wonder 
whether they are in reality only a body of bewildered, if well- 
intentioned, politicians trying to pick up a policy out of 
the ditch. Instead of certainty, clearness, intensity, and 
earnestness of purpose, I sce them full of fallings, vanishings, 


Limorous, 


blank misgivings of creatures ** moving about in worlds not 
Instead of props to uphold and cherish us and 
to make our noisy years full of noble truths, we find in our 
leaders listlessness and uncertainty. We have not even the 
“mad endeavour” against which Mr. Wordsworth warned 
his contemporaries. We are sometimes tempted to wish we 
had. It would better than the dullness of 
negation. 

Though I am disappointed and distressed by the after- 
taste of Mr. Begbie’s book, I fully admit that if his dramatis 
personae would only act up to the principles which he puts 
into their mouths all would be well. But unfortunately, 
I see little proof that they do so act. Take for example 
the admirable quotation from Disraeli which the Gentleman 
with a Duster makes the first sentence of his  Intro- 
duction :—*I am a Conservative,” said Disraeli, ‘ to 
preserve all that is good in our Constitution, a Radical to 
remove all that is bad.” As our author says, this represents 
the politics of most reasonable people, Clearly that is true 


realized.” 


be sodden 








self directly open to this criticism. Te covers his flank with 
the statement that ‘ difliculty arises even for reasonable 
people when we attempt to decide what things in our Con- 
stitution are good, and what things are bad.” What a 
signal example ef proving too much! No doubt all human 
conduct has got to be in a certain sense casuistic and empirical, 
but here comes in the function of the leader. Leaders, if 
they are any good, have got to declare what things are bad 
and must be cut off, and what things are good and must be 
preserved. The gardener tells us these things about our 
fruit trees and our plantations. Why cannot the Conser- 
vative leaders tell them to us about the Constitution ? 
But I do not mean that they should stop at telling us. They 
must say to us, ** We have studied the matter as a whole. 
We are certain that the thing is bad and that it must go, 
and this is how we propose to get rid of it. Unless you will 


| . ~ . . ” 
give us a free hand here we will lay down our leadership. 


That is the stuff to give followers and that, too, is the kind 
of stuff followers like. But when do we get it from the 
Conservative Front Bench ? 

So much for the general introduction. The first study of 
the individual leaders is that of Mr. Stanley Baldwin. It is 
excellent. Though I have often criticized Mr. Baldwin, 
and unfortunately am almost certain to be called upon to 
do so again, I admit his great services and his high sincerity. 
He was once a leader who dared throw his cap over the hedge 
and call us to follow him. Why will he not be so again ? 

I will quote a really excellent comparison of Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Baldwin, which seems to me quite fair and, in my 
opinion, well expresses the reason for preferring the Baldwin 
to the MacDonald view. 

** Examine the mind of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the mind 
of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and you see in a moment the most vital 
characteristic of the present situation. Both men are earnest and 
unquestioning Christians. Both men are inspired with the idea of 
lifting up the human race from the squalid and destructive material- 
ism of recent times. Both men are solicitous that such should be 
the conditions of human life that the soul of man may 
naturally conscious of its spiritual nature and its spiritual destiny. 
But Mr. MacDonald believes that this end is to be reached by 
destroying every incentive to individual enterprise which acts upon 
the cupidity and selfishness of the human heart.” 


become 


A very brilliant piece of analysis is the account of Sir 
Robert Horne, though I hope I shall not be thought pedantic 
for saying that it is defaced by a curious lack of historical 
knowledge and instinct. Mr. Begbie seems to think that all 
country gentlemen have always been Tories, whereas, of 
course, it would be much truer to say that by far the greater 
majority of them have always been Whigs. Certainly the 
ideal country gentleman he describes, with 
patriotism, his help through his younger sons in developing the 


whom his 
Empire, his Englishry and his sturdy resistance to anything in 
the way of oppression or over-authoritativeness in Govern- 
ment, is a pure Whig. It Whigs who did the 
good work he describes, not the Tories. The Tory squires, 


was the 


insignificant in numbers and wealth, were very different 
persons. Hlas Mr. Begbie forgotten how Squire Western 


thanked God when he heard the rumour that ** ten thousand 
honest Frenchmen ” had landed on the South Coast to restore 
the Pretender? He is on different and safer ground when 
he insists that ‘** the historic basis of Conservatism is a close, 
human, and individual sympathy with Labour ; the historic 
basis of Liberalism is a passion for abstract ideas.” Disracli, 
Sir Robert Peel, and the Young England party were, no doubt, 
far more sympathetic to Labour in the forties than the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers under Cobden and Bright. In spite, 
however, of this blemish, I advise my readers to study the 
analysis of Sir Robert Horne, for it is very interesting. I hope 
it is all true. If it is, Sir Robert Horne ought to prove a 
great asset to his party. But I cannot but remark that the 
only way to prove it is for Sir Robert Horne to come to the 
test in the field of action. 

Mr. Begbie’s book is full of severe criticisms of Socialism, 
and much of it sound and fair. On one or two occasions, 
however, he shows too much party spirit, or, at any rate, 
much of the politician’s inclination to indulge 
in taunts. That is all very well in the House of Commons 
and in the babble of the political auction room; but in the 
printed word it is rather a non-conductor of sympathy, 


has too 
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With so much criticism I must take leave of The Conser- 
vative Mind. 1 confess that it has made me feel anything but 
happy or content. Though there are many excellent and 
true things in the book, as I have shown, the general effect 
of contemplating the Conservative mind is most depressing. 
I feel it will act as a poultice rather than as a stimulant. 
Pouliices may soothe, but they are terribly enervating things. 

J. Sr. Loge STracury. 


BOOKS. 


——— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Herr Frirz Wrrrets has been a member of the Viennese 
Psychoanalytical Society, a pupil and a friend of Freud : 
he knew at first hand about those quarrels of personality and 
those quarrels of idea which made Adler, Stekel and Jung 
break away from Freud and set up as masters and giants 
The quarrels were, in truth, epic: a psycho- 
analyst, by theory, should be the most self-possessed, the 
least combative of men, and it is by final differences of nature 
that these four men were compelled to explosiveness and 
separation. There was a danger for [err Wittels, in writing 
this biography of Sigmund Freud (Allen and Unwin), that he 
might fall far below his subject and make the energetic and 
creative, yet clearly-defined, struggle in the Society seem a 
But he has done his work quite 
his exposition of the rival ideas, though in 
favour of Freud, and still more of his own peculiarities of 
outlook, never abandons dignity and is never wholly at fault 
in judgment. Anyone who reads his book will fecl on much 
easier terms with psycho-analysis than before ; will become 
familiar with the lic of the ground and able to form his opinions 
with some degree of confidence. 

Mr. K. Herbert Stone’s book on Stonehenge (Scott) is as 
complete as we could wish. 


themselves. 


mere squabble of cranks. 


well; biased 


Tt includes a series of historical 
drawings, showing how the site looked in earlier centuries ; 
and all that archacology, petrology, astronomy, and every 
cther ean tell us he has reeorded. An immense 
volume on The Great Pyramid, by D. Davidson and If, 
Aldersmith (Williams and Norgate), though it is devoted to 
nutking clear * the Divine Message ~ 


science 


of the Pyramid, contains 
a most impressive amount of information on its structure and 
the scientific which it built to embody. 
Mr. Stanley Four Centuries of Fine Printing 
(Benn) must be one of the heaviest and most magnificent 
volumes ever published. There are over six hundred repro- 
ductions of the work of presses between 1500 and 1914. 


calculations was 


Morrison's 


It sounds odd that Messrs. Osbert Sitwell, Eden Phillpotts, | 


Gerald Cumberland and Grant Richards should have arrived 
at a unanimous verdict on anything: they all decided, how- 
ever, that a War novel, The Natural Man, by Patrick Miller 
(Grant Richards), was the best of the novels submitted to 
their judgment in a recent competition. The Hand of Glory, 


edited by J. Fairfax Blakeborough, sent by the same pub- 
lisher, is a good collection of exciting legends from the northern 
counties of England. Mr. Hl. Warner Allen gives love and 
particularity to his deseription of The Wines of France (T. 
Fisher Unwin). M. Jean de Pierrefeu, who wrote the French 
conmuniqués during the War, has now felt himself at liberty 
to write an account of the truth as he saw it. In Plutarch 
Lied (Grant Richards) he is iconoclastic and sensational : 
three-quarters of a million copies Were sold in France. 
Tut Lirerary Eprror. 


“MARI RUTHERFORD ” 
WITHIN. 


By Dorothy V. White. 


FROM 


‘The Groombridge Diary. 
Milford. 10s. Gd. net.) 

Letters to Three Friends. By William Hale White (“‘ Mark 
tutherford ”). (Humphrey Milford. 10s. 6d_ net.) 


(Humphrey 


‘Turse two books do more than fill in the details of the per- 
sonality of “ Mark Rutherford.” They show that the battle 
which he fought out to a successful conchision inthe characters 
of his novels and the medium of art he came desperately 
near losing in his own person and the medium of life. They 
decpen the significance of that battle and they introduce us 


| 


| and conventions. 


| 


a 
to a new character as real as any in his books, but wit) this 
difference, that for six years she may be said to haye shes 
life to the creator of Clara Hopgood and Miriam Tacehi., Thk 
White’s letters are not brilliant or quotable as ’ 
| Mis. 


| 


Byron's oF 
Carlyle’s, because he distrusted profoundly the CY nical 
the affected and the smart, everything, in fact, which reveale 
the showman at his trade of self-adveitisement, “] can't 
help being serious,” he confessed, and he meant by this, yy 
solemnity, but a scrupulous adjustment of himself to jig 
an incessant effort of understanding, 2 knowledge of hor 
difficult it is to reconcile justice with egotism. And it wy. 
beeause he felt that such seriousness as his embarrassed mou 
people that he hid himself from the world. This enforee, 
and to him essentially unnatural retirement seems to 
to explain all that these two books prove him to have sufferea 
and the triumphant interest of The Groombridge Diary ; 
its perfeetly uncaleulated account of how late in life ap 
through the sympathetic genius of a woman he came oy 
from the prison of himself. Tale White's vears wer 
illuminated by an ideal and to some extent poignant attac). 
| ment for the woman, forty years his junior, whom he marries 
shortly before his death. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





| 


last 


That her diary leaves an impressio: 
kindred to imaginative writing suggests the sublimity of thei 
relationship. For nothing can be so much a test of quality 
as the exposure of a vein of personal devetion. But he 
the frank sincerity, the devout geod sense of the authe 
make the love of two fine natures, so curiously placed 
scale of time and circumstance, an experience like th 
of the woods into leaf, which all the world should share. An 
the analogy is exact. For before Miss Horace Smith came int 
Hale White’s life, he had begun to pay for hi 
Deeply emotional, eager, boyish, enthusiastic, he had impose 
Like Mill, he had realise 
Puritanism in its fineness, and he was entangled in its dangers 
and duress. He felt the break then 
The standards so loyally preserved were becoming fixed 


in the 
breakir 
Puritanisr 
upon himself a rigid discipline. 
fetters and could not 
the mute tension was slewly strangling him, and as life beg 


to ebb, the t] 
factory, seemed in league with death rather than deaths 


ideal of self-suppression seemed less Nn satis. 
solution. 

* Gld age stares me 
answer is ible to it.’ And then suddenly came tl 
miracle of liberation—the gift of a personality exactly tuned 
to deliver him, to invite him out of himself into the ligiit 
and movement of the spiritual and yet natural world fi 
which he had always seerctly hungered. wl 
could * * opar 
doors and draw back curtains,” who could teach him to expand 
to reverse customs, doctrines and creeds, to accept life without 
being constantly on guard. “I did not imagine,” he wrot 
* Thad so much in me which could be assisted, enlightened, 
It liberation : ther 
were inevitably many setbacks ; for physically Hale Whit 
was by this time a shattered man, subject to acute attacks 
of nervous depression. How much this fight for life cest 
both of them is here absorbingly written, and it was only 
Mrs. Hale White’s valiant and vigilant devotion which 
insisted on a victorious issue. But perhaps the most important 
thing in this intimate chronicle is the light which it throws 
on Hale White’s religion. For his whole life was an attempt 
to create a personal religion in opposition to that of creeds 


in the faee.” he wrote. “and 1 


pos: 


Ilere was 
‘include things which I cannot,’ who could 


on 


set straight, solved.” was no casy 


In this he was only carrying a stcp further 
the nonconformity in which he had been reared and which 
he had discarded at such cost to himself. And the diflicultics 


| in which as a consequence he became involved and which 


underlie almost all his novels his essential contribution 
to our experience. The want of reality in the established 
religion of his time compelled one who held that “ there is 
no theological dogma so important as the duty of veracity” 


to go out into the wilderness and persistently to arm 1] imself 


are 


even there against “ whole continents of cant,” egainst 
respectability that denied all fine distinctions and casuistry 
that corrupted them. It is, perhaps, the most sincerely 


| religious who in hypocritical times fecl this necessity most 


and suffer most from « social refusal, in which only the secptie 
can take pleasure. the is only 
one side of religious experience of which joyous cCmmunich 
is the other. Hale White discovered how hard it is to 


For withdrawal frem world 


] 
stand 


and regulate life alone, to reject the suppert of the crowd 
and custom without confining the spirit which longs to be 


er a ee ~ 
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diffused, how easily me ntal t yranny may become as tyrannous 
as dogma and true mysticism be sacrificed with sentimental 
supe rnaturalism. And be neath the 
deep mysticism, for which he eraved a practical 
* felt Christianity in his very blood ” 


diseiplined surface he 
cherished a 


atlet. For t 
‘all his thoughts coloured by it, 


one who 
abso- 
to 
turn bis back on all organized Faith, was no cynical gesture, 


and * who valued the * 
jute and awful sincerity of the Bible * above all books, 


and it is, perhaps, not fan iful to see in the hysteria which 
haunted him the price he paid for his loncly stand against 
cant and compromise The release The Groombridge 
Diary shows him eve ntually to have achieved, largely through 
his wife's inspiration, was an aesthetic * More 
“my love of Ged is a love of beauty,” and 


which 
one, and 
more,” he wrote, 
he bid others escape the dilemma of faith and reason by 
making the study of beauty a business.” This, maybe, is 
the ultimate solution of our modern spiritual, intellectual 
and physical ent inglements. To sublimate and 

science by to creative 
blurring its lines, to give form and precision to the vague 


reinforce 


imagination, make reason without 


senerosities and license of instinct that, it seems clear, was 
the aesthetie gospel which grew for Hale White out of the 
ruins of conventional piety and the soil of self-reliant veracity. 
(nd to such a one literary and religious values were necessarily 
involved, the morals of life and art were one. ‘ Sensibility 
to poetry,” he wrote, “ may be deadened and lost by neglect 
of a handshake or a smile,” and ** the moment we try to speak 
Beauty li 
It resided 


harmonious realization of truth, and to its 


or write * beautifully we become humbugs.” 


realised could no more be 
in reality, in the 
pursuit Hal White, so strangely blent of fervour and restraint 


indulged in than Ged. 


as even his love of such opposites as St. Francis and Dr. 
Johnson, Mazzini and Landor gocs to show, bent himsclf 
through a life which these books prove to have been an 


anonvmous ordeal, 


Ilucu VA. Fausstr. 


AND PRESENT IN AMERICAN 


LITERATURE, 


Studies in Classical American Literature. 
Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) 

Some Contemporary Americans. The 

in Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. 

p 


PAST 


sy D. H. Lawrence. 


Personal Equation 
(Chicago University 
$2. ) : 
there is 


Ix the plavground of love an adage, “ Say it with 


flowers.” Mr. Lawrence says it with iron filings and a magnet. 
From the first, therefore, 
f wakefulness ; 


is he would desire, from the combat of clemental humanity. 


we are pricked to a nervous state 


and politeness and gentleness are banished, 

What compels our author to his extraordinary style, in 
which the Engiish language is chopped up as fine as shrapnel 
We can onty conclude that he is 
i spiritual drunkard, a Dmitri Karamazov registering as loudly 
is possible the 


by a superhuman machine ? 


rapid panorama that floods through his over- 
The terrible thing is that there is so much 
this 
but truth with her garments torn to shreds, her hair unbound, 
nd the breath Mr. 
is the subtlest analyst of that sinister mood, cousin of love 


timulated mind. 


truth furtive ly lurking in brain-storming incoherence : 


beaten out of her bosom. Lawrence 
and hate, which haunts us all, at strange moments, taking 
the mildest by the hand and inciting to a little deed of cold 

Yet how 
merely by 
; deduction. Ue is 
ble in his hatred of smugness. ré ligiosity and cushions. 
ide of the upholders of this 
But there the 
he 


that seems a diabolie equilibrium of the brain. 
Mr. often 


r-stating a very 


Irresponsible Lawrence so becomes, 


honestly conceived 





against 
Mr. 


sight of the 


turned 


assault 
ilmost Shaw's. 


blood 


swift as is 


the 


resemblance ends, for has drawn 


throws him into a frenzy of exaggeration. Here is an 
ipl = 

i proper function of the critic is to save the tale from th 

No doubt he means that the artist can never be aware of 

particular qualities which make his work unique 

st us we can never see ourselves as others see us—through 

ble or repugnant little habits of gesture, speech, 

or thought. While, therefore. the artist thinks and 


actually 


his work points the moral he intended, 


EE ——~} 


| witeh, with his incantations over ganglia ; 





it points a much more interesting moral of its own, one born 
not in the acquired, second-hand intelligence of the 
but in self, his real and g. But 
why is the critic * to the tale” ? How can the artist 
spoil his own work once it has left him and become public 
property ? 


author 


his sub-conscious new being. 


ave 


The critic, too, is hampered by his own intelli- 
Ile, 
yoth to himself and to the public, 


gence—a dustbin, or at best a museum, of information. 
surely, is as treacherous, 
the 


statements. 


as is artist. 


in his 


Mr. Lawrence is altogether too slapdash 
They short. If his 
were longer and more continuous, the effort w: 


sentences 
uld perhaps 
oO that 
half-truths that 
he could collect them up, retain their 


are too 


stimulate his logical powers to 
instead of 


link up his evidence, 


enunciating a hundred meteoric 


throw no steady light, 


heads, and weld them into a minor sun by which those who 





fly could read. The bvilliant but ineffectual tai!s he could 
| distil, to provide a tonic for hack critics who suffer from mental 
anaemia. He has sullicient * virtue” not to miss that gift 
from his treasury. No doubt Lawrence would stamp 
| and rage at the suggestion that unity of idea is a goal to be 
sought; and he might strike inspired, flashlight utterances 
about the present reviewer's mental, sexual and other forms 
| of sterility. But there is a sterility of adolescence more 
common than that of senescence, t sterility of dissipation, 
| of self-squandering We know that this is an age of petty 


Servants, with one 


like Civil 


! { re 
tne other on 


mesbican inn a2 8 ritic write 
caution, m which eritics writ 


cye on precedents and contingencies — usually 


personal. But it does not serve the seience of life any more 

to fly to the other extreme, pouring Gut picturesque incon- 

sistencies as a kinema operator rolls out film. 
Mr. Lawrence states his ereed, the first tenct of which is 

* That Tam I.” But in another place he s 

* There are other men in 1 . 2 les this pa nt i WilO its 
here in a tweed jeu ket. Whit n | doing... who am I talkin 
to? Who are you, at the other end of this patienc ’ 

If he is so bewilderé d by his many and ec TY lex selves, his 
| first statement rather loses its punch. He might as well 
lsay, * That X, the unknown, is X, the unknown.” This 

is no statement of an equation; it is mere raving. We 


begin to look for straws in his hair. There is something 
Nietzschean about but he is a 
Nictzsche 
a breed of super-stallions,. 


this mad asseveration of hi 


Swift's equine country, and aspiring to 


He ha 


living in 
the superstitions of a 
and the phitos yphic 
broth which he brews 
over-feeund 


of 


is the most unpleasant production of 
He so befuddles with the 
atavistie effort to 

to 


{ 


life-breath of 


himsclf 
find 
drink in the 


his brain. 


in an his own 
that 


sweet air of common-sense, 


stench viseera 


he is unable 


the 


religious S\ mbolism, 


normal human 
relationships : 

“The ideal seif Oh, 
shut out and howling like a wolf or a coyote 
See his red eyes In the dark 7? This is the 
his own.” 





strange and fugitive self 
under the tde 


self who is coming into 


but I have a 
il windows. 


If that is so, Mr. Lawrence will not complain if his vulpine 


self is hounded out of human society by the dogs of morality 


and the terriers of reason. 


Leaving Mr. Lawrence we ean return to a world of pleasant 
formalities and good manners, where prejudices are debated 
with reason. and likes and dislikes are clothed in robes of a 
that almost hides the the 


Professor Boy nton is dismissed, 


antagonisms of 
to be 


neutral colour 
flesh beneath. 


however, as a pedag 


not 
ogue, for he writes, clearly and unlearnedly, 





as a human being interested principally in life, a moral life 
in which pity and human sweetness put up a brave fight 


Ilis 
sympathies, therefore, are with the poets who face the world 
for the power to 


character in 


against the horrors of social and natural circumstances. 


simply and sincerely, fighting doggedly 
express the beauty to be found in human 
gesture of resistanee. He gives a high place to Edwin Arlington 
to Robert Frost. To our mind the latter is 
a poct to be enjoyed and loved. Mr. Boynton is obviously 
who voice the rich and super- 
Iter charae 


Robinson and 


not so sympathetic to writers 


civilized—as Mrs. Wharton, of whom he SQYVS : 
ters would be puzzled to know why the Lord’s Prayer should 
include sueh a homely clause as * Give us this day out daily 


who, particularly to-day, 


As 
arts, 


for tentious 


he 


bread. ” 
infest the 
that is very pretty in its lethal skill—as in his essay 


the pr 


reserves fol politeness 


a a charmin 
them a charming | 


on Miss 


Amy Lowell, Richard CHURCH, 
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THE ARCADIAN BUMPKIN. 
"The Shepherd’s Week. By Mr. John Gay. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tus little book, besides giving in pleasant form John Gay’s 
neat and entertaining parodies of pastoral eclogue, embodies 
in a practical way a sermon on the text: “ Put not your 
tryst in editors.” The editor, Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, 
tells in his Introduction of how, trusting to a statement 
of Mr. John Underhill’s in his edition of Gay’s poems in 
The Muses’ Library, he was on the point of accepting the 
edition with the R. Burleigh imprint as the original one. 
“And but for an accident,” he remarks, “ readers of this 
volume might have gone on trusting Mr. Underhill’s very 
definite pronouncement.” The accident referred to caused 
Mr. Brett-Smith to refer directly to original sources instead 
of taking his facts on trust, and the fact which emerged from 
this unusual proceeding was that the R. Burleigh edition was 
not the original: FR. Burleigh had been forestalled in. the same 
year by Ferd. Burleigh. “The edition here reprinted,” 
writes Mr. Brett-Smith, “is therefore of the first year, but 
not the first, though it is considerably the rarer of the two. 





Both the Burleigh editions correspond page for page, as | 


indeed do all the early octavos of The Shepherd's Week, but 
Ferd. Burleigh’s text has a much more liberal and eighteenth- 
century allowance of capital letters (he gives them to every 
noun), and is occasionally superior in printing a title or quota- 
tion in distinctive italics.” 

From this statement it would appear that to reprint the 
R. Burleigh edition instead of the other was a regrettable 
error. ‘The earlier edition is much pleasanter to look at with 
its frequent italics and capitals, so typical of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the only reason why it was not 
the edition chosen was that Mr. Underhill was inaccurate 
and Mr. Brett-Smith trustful. But now we reach the climax 
of our sermon on editors, for, having occasion to consult the 
original edition, I discovered, on comparing it with the present 
reprint that (unless the reprint is not a reprint) the two 
Burleigh editions do not, as Mr. Brett-Smith says they do, 
correspond page for page, for page nine in the reprint contains 
eight lines of verse which do not appear in the earlier edition. 
This fact would have provided an excellent excuse—and the 
only excuse—for the reprinting of the R. Burleigh edition 
in place of the earlier one ; but, as it is, the most important 
point that emerges is that Mr. Brett-Smith is no more reliable 
than Mr. Underhill as an editor, and but for an accident 
readers of this volume might have gone on trusting Mr. 
Brett-Smith’s “ very definite pronouncement.” 

So much for the editing. The book itself is pleasantly 
produced, and if the reproductions of the seven little engravings 
are somewhat blurred and heavy compared with the originals, 
it would be ungrateful to complain when the price of the book 
is so low, for they are good enough to make charming illustra- 
tions. The poems are delightful examples of light verse. 
To-day the element of skit has almost faded out of them, but 
they remain a light, accomplished pastiche, full of quaint 
and vivid details with a genuinely rural atmosphere breathing 
through their conscious artificiality :— 





*“Whilom with thee ‘twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry make at night. 
lf in the soil you guide the crooked share, 
Your early breakfast is my constant care. 
And when with even hand you strow the grain, 
1 fright the theevish rookes from off the plain. 
In misling days when | my thresher heard, 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd ; 
Lost in the musick of the whirling flail, 
To gaze on thee I left the smoaking pail ; 
In harvest when the sun was mounted high, 
My leathern bottle did thy drought supply ; 
Whene’er you mow’'d I fotlow’d with the rake, 
And have full oft been sun-burnt for thy sake ; 
When in the welkin gath’ring show'rs were seen, 
1 lagg’d the last with Colin on the green ; 
And when at eve returning with thy carr, 
Awaiting heard the gingling bells from far ; 
Straight on the fire the sooty pot 1 plac’t, 
To warm thy broth I burnt my hands for haste, 
When hungry thou stood’st staring, like an oaf, 
I slic’d the luncheon from the barly loaf, 
With crumbled bread I thicken’d well thy mess, 
Ah, love me more, or love thy pottage less.” 


The Proeme, as delightful in its way as the verse, is more 
obviously comic :— 
“That principally, courteous reader, whereof I would have 


| 





—, 
thee be advertised (seeing I depart from the vulgar usage) 
touching the language of my shepherds ; which is, soothly to te 
such as is neither spoken by the country maiden nor the coysi, 
dame; nay, not only such as in the present times is not uttered 
but was never uttered in times past; and, if I judge aright, yj 
never be uttered in times future. It having too much of the Country 
to be fit for the court ; too much of the court to be fit for th 
country, too much of the language of old times to be fit for the 
present, too much of the present to have been fit for the old, ind 
too much of both to be fit for any time to come.” 


ig 


That statement is, of course, conscious buffoonery, but 
nevertheless Gay would probably have been surprised 4, 
know how obviously, for later generations, his verse would 
date from its period, despite his archaistic pranks. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG, 


DING DONG BELL. 


Ding Dong Bell. By Walter de la Mare. 


5s. net.) 


(Selwyn and Blount, 


Ir one looks at the skin of one’s hand through a powerfyl 
glass, one is astonished and half disgusted at its coarseness, 
at the dirt, the stubby hairs, the rough, scaly texture. The 
noisy reader, interposing the lucid and refractive prose of 
Mr. de Ja Mare between himself and his thought, will he 
shocked in the same way at the din of his own mind. Mr, 
de la Mare’s is not only finer ; it is so many times, so micro. 
seopically finer than the ordinary human organ as to seem 
of altogether a different kind. What is there left for the 
reviewer to say about it nowadays? One has as little hope 
of dissecting it with the ordinary critical tools of logic and 
emotion as of plucking out the veins of a primrose with poke: 
and tongs. 

The uneasy subject of Mortality draws, sooner or later, 
the articulate thought of every writer; as it draws, sooner 
or later, the thoughts of every common man or woman. 
But it is in itself somehow so diflicult of articulation that 
the writer—unwilling, like the rest of the world, to preserve 
his thought dumb—is yet compelled, if he is to get anything 
on to paper at all, to substitute for it one of two kinds of 
rhetoric: the rhetoric of belief, or of logic. In this short 
book, of three stories compounded largely of epitaphs, one 
feels the mind of Mr. de la Mare at its finest, and the subject 
of mortality approached without rhetoric—not of belief, 
nor of logic: not directly articulate, in fact, nor even allus- 
ively ; but instead, in a sense peculiarly Mr. de la Mare’s, 
the fine texture revealed of the thing, usually jagged with 
melodramatics. 

What, then, shall one do? Quote? But the effect does 
not lic, as with rhetoric, in single sentences, turns of speech. 
Then quote some of the epitaphs ? They alone are detach 
able, but they are in a sense not so good as the prose—are 
part of the prose, really, and only superficially detachable, 
Some, however, are witty :— 

“This quiet mound beneath 
Lies Corporal Pym. 
He had no fear of death 3 
Nor Death of him” 





or - 
“Stranger, a light I pray! 
Not that I pine for day: 
Only one beam of light— 


1” 


To show me Night ! 
or the one ending :— 
“And now we weepe no more than we forget.” 
All have a simplicity of sentiment suited to the anony: 
mous art :— 


* 


‘My mother bore me: 

My father rejoiced in me: 

The good priest blessed me 3 

All people loved me ; 

But Death coveted me, 

And freed this body 

Of its youthful soul” ; 

or this, on a Midget :— 

** Just a span and half a span, 

From head to heel was this little man, 
Scarce a capful of small bones 
Raised up erect this Midget once. 
Yet not a knuckle was askew ; 
Inches for feet God made him true; 
And something handsome put between 
His coal-black hair and beardless chin. 
But now, forsooth, with molo and mouse, 
He keeps his own small darkened house.” 


But quotation is a disservice where the magic (one must 
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——————— 
nates use that poor pony, now so whipt, so flogged, so 
driven through the mire), where the magic lies rather in the 
gossamer web than in any single dewdrop on it—a magic 
that makes the reader doubt, almost, if either reason or belief 
can approach so close to Mortality as this quiet, simple, 


{inc sentiment, Ricuarp Hucnxs. 


A HISTORY OF TENNIS. 


By FE. B. Noel and J. O. M. Clark. 
2 Vols. £6 


AHistory of Tennis. (Oxford 


University Press. 6s.) 


Ir Messer Antonio Seaino da Salé could but sce these 
volumes é 
deyour them. 
Mr.Julian Marshall. But all four we are certain would acclaim 
them as a splendid and worthy memorial of Tennis. 

As Barre was the hero of Mr. Heathcote’s pages, and 
George Lambert and Mr. Heathcote the heroes of Mr. Julian 
Marshall's, Peter Latham is the hero of Messrs. Noel and 
Clark’s history, though Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. Edgar Baerlein 
follow closely on his heels. No part of the book is more 
valuable than Mr. Noel’s short studies of great players, past 


and present. The sketch of Peter Latham is perfect, and 


equal justice is done to * Punch” Fairs, our late champion, | 


and to G. F. Covey, the present holder of the honours. 
Ferdinand Garcin, too, has a pleasant and graceful acknow- 


ledgment of his genius, and George Lesueur, whom we shall | 4 . 
| notable characters who race through his pages: Isaac Tod- 


always remember playing a match at Prince’s with Charles 
Saunders, then champion—Lesueur playing without a racket, 
and catching and throwing the ball. Saunders started 
serving, and his two first services were caught and thrown 
by “le biseon,’ as Lesueur was called, for the dedans, and 
each, when Saunders tried to stop it, flew off his racket to 
the roof. Here, we thought, was going to be fun; but 
though “le biseon’’ won the first game, there his victory 
ended, for Saunders won every other game and the match 
by six games to one and six games to love. Nevertheless, 
we remember Latham saying afterwards that he would back 
Lesueur against the world ** bar three,’’ and he was probably 
right. If again we barred three, we think Mr. Nigel Haig 
might be safely backed to beat anybody in such a match. 

All the tennis courts in the world are laid bare to Mr. Noel, 
and he has weighed and measured them for our delectation. 
And he discourses upon the rules at home and abroad. He 
tells us of the making of balls and rackets, and he gives 
us full details of his ideal tennis court. We have lists of 
champions and lists of players. We have all kinds of quaint 
and out-of-the-way lore, and @ propos of this we have, in an 
appendix, three very valuable and interesting articles 
reprinted from their original homes, two by Mr. Noel and 
one by Mr. A. E. Crawley, treating of the mysteries of the 
score by fifteens and the name Tennis. The book contains 
reproductions of photographs, many of them rare, while 
one of them, with four champions all in a row, is a possession 
beyond price. ‘The Oxford Press has done its work admirably, 
and all tennis lovers will bless Mr. Noel and Mr. Clark for 
giving them a standard work, full and complete, never dull, 
and written with a delightful enthusiasm and good humour 
from start to finish, 


2 


A LESSON TO MEMOIR WRITERS. 


Some Early Impressions. By Leslio Stephen. (The Hogarth 


Press, 4s, 6d.) 
Tus wise, tranquil, and beautifully written book is so unas- 
suming as to give rise to the fear lest it may be swamped by 
contemporary literature of far less value. 'To give a complete 
impression of a lifetime in less than two hundred pages is 
something of a tour de force, and onc that could have been accom- 
plished only by a man of extended experience in the profession 
of letters. Mid-Victorian Cambridge needed an apologist of 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen's calibre, and we have here a most 
entertaining glimpse of the rationalists who were, if not 
antagonistic, at least patronizingly amused by the antics of 
Newman and the Oxford Movement. Religious doubts 





“Individuals might belong to what were then called the 
High, Low, or Broad parties; but their differences did not 
form the ground for any division in University politics.” We 
may be pardoned for considering their activities slightly 
trivial when we learn that typical of the date was Bishop 
Colenso, who proved to his own satisfaction that certain 
statements made by the authors of the Pentateuch Jed to the 
conclusion that priests must eat over eighty-cight pigeons a 
day! The writer gives an amusing picture of the rise of 
Evolutionism and Bible criticism round about 1860. The 
followers of Darwin and of what is known as “ modern 
enlightenment ” in general have always found a happier and 
more congenial home at Cambridge than at the sister Univer- 


| sity, and some may consider this a matter for congratulation. 


! Robert Lukin, too—with what delight he would | 
Mr. Heathcote we see more critical ; so, too, | 











apparently did not trouble Cambridge round about 1860. 


Granted that the Oxford Movement as a social activity is 
out of date, as a contribution to the world’s store of quict 
romance and spiritual beauty it reaches a height never yct 
attained at Cambridge, where Scienee, that hard and bright- 
eyed lady, goes hand in hand with a cold variety of literary 
style. 

In selecting anecdotes that will best give us the impression 
of some well-known figure Sir Leslie Stephen was a past master. 
He makes us know such men as J. S. Mill and Carlyle as though 
they were memories to us as well as to himself. What could 
be more revealing than his picture of Mill passionately defend- 
ing a mediocre disciple whom someone had attacked—or that 
of Carlyle’s Johnsonian annoyance at being introduced to a 
bore ? The number of “eminent Victorians” to whom he pre- 
sents us in this way is indeed amazing ; here are some of the 
hunter, Whewell, Clerk Maxwell, Henry Sidgwick, Sir Walter 
Besant, Kingsley, ‘Tom’? Hughes, Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Lowell, 
Abraham Lincoln, Thackeray, Ruskin, and many others. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the account of the author's 
experience of editorship. Having contributed to the Saturday 
Review, then in possession of a remarkably brilliant staff, he 
became for some time editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which he eventually left in the hands of Sir Sidney 
Lee, to take over the Cornhill Magazine. Experience of this 
kind leaves little to be discovered in the domain of journalism, 
and the scraps of information imparted to us on the subject 
are most entertaining. 

But it is the smooth wisdom of the book which is the most 
astonishing thing about it. Out of the plenitude of his 
knowledge of life and of men the author gives us a picture of 
an age such as a younger man could never have done. ‘The 
sobricty of it all! He never once pushes his own charming 
personality in the reader’s face, and there is none of that 
heetoring, insistent tone with which so many modern writers 
of memoirs bring individualism into disrepute. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEsT. 
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FICTION. 


—<—_—_—_ 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 
Precious Bane. By Mary Webb. (Cape. 73 64.) 
The Prisoner Who Sang. By Johan Bojer. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Precious Bane has many qualities which, though not pernicious 
in themselves, require careful handling, and when present 
in the work of the inexpert are very tiresome indeed. It 
is Biblical in style, lyrical in mood, and is written in an 
archaic dialect and in a tone of voice—the intonation of 
someone who, though brought up in it all his life, is for ever 
finding out fresh facts about the countryside. Unassimilated 
fragments of folklore ; curious customs culled from diverse 
centuries ; proverbs and wise saws made unfamiliar by local 
words ; attractive tit-bits from the antiquary’s store—these 
are some of the features usually found in novels of this class. 
They are to be found in Precious Bane ; but how transfigured, 
how reanimated, how refreshed ! Mrs. Webb makes them 
an aid, not a bar, to the development of her theme. We 
do not ask ourselves whether the people of Shropshire about 
1815 believed in wizards ; we only feel how awkward it was 
for Mr. Beguildy that his wife scouted his pretensions to 
occult power. The office of sin-eater was a terrible one, 
but our chief concern is how it will affect the life of Gideon 
Sarn, who thus piously took upon himself the burden of his 
father’s misdeeds. In fact the story and the costume fit 
each other perfectly. 

The excellence of its love scenes alone would make Precious 
Bane a memorable book. They have a Meredithian quality 
in that they kindle anticipation and recollection: they are 
a secret thought, a secret longing, seldom indulged because 
the mere knowledge that they are there to be called upon 
is pleasure enough. The language of love is at the command 
of most novelists; but in how few do we feel, as we feel 
here, the quickening of being, the expectation of delight, 
the minutes flying, the whole unanalyzable process by which 
the various currents of consciousness lose their wearisome 
independence, unite, and flow to one object. ‘ His voice 
made its own summer”: how evocative the phrase is, how it 
recaptures the breath of haleyon days, proclaiming at once 
the variety and the unmistakableness of love, setting it apart, 
the accompaniment of nothing, the end of everything. ‘* Love 
is the peace to which all hearts do strive.” Precious Bane 
is an amplification and an exposition of this fine saying. 
There was little of love in the relationship between Gideon 
and Jancis, only a rather muddy mixture of rival passions, 
ambition and obstinacy on his side, frailty and vanity on 
hers. Gideon would let nothing come to him, he must have 
everything his own way, stamped with the seal of his head- 
strong and acquisitive nature. The issue could only be 
tragic, and Mrs. Webb makes us feel the tragedy, though she 
invests it with circumstances of horror and even of melodrama. 
But 
all the small but stubborn details of country life, ingrained 
characteristics, jealousies, prejudices, and superstitions, the 
love of Prudence for Woodseaves stands out as something 
infinitely gracious and flexible and single-hearted, like a 
single beautiful gesture in a ballet of ugly and contorted 
movements. 

Half fiction, half fable, The Prisoner Who Sang is typical 
of the Seandinavian craving for romance. The hero, dis- 
satisfied at first with the limitations of his station (he was the 
son of a poor farmer), and afterwards more reasonably with 
the limitations of his personality, attempts to evade the 
conditions of mortality by assuming various guises. As these 
transformations usually involve confiding people in the loss 
of money, he seems no better than a common swindler and 
the law treats him as such. Bojer, more sympathetic and 
penetrating than. the law, makes us see that he is rather 
romantic than criminal, the victim of an uncensored cine- 
matographic imagination and an uncontrollable tendency to 
mimesis. The account of his ingenious frauds and impersona- 
tions is convincing enough to make the. law-abiding citizen 
in us sigh with thankfulness when he is locked up; but just 
as we are about to excuse him on pathological grounds we 
are summoned to regard him as a symbol and invited to 





against this background of conflict and intricacy, of | 





. . a 
identify ourselves with him, a humiliating but Wholeso, 
experience. Andreas becomes an emblem of incapacity } 
life ; he cannot lend himself to the interests that life PTOVide 
it is irksome for him to be chained to one occupation » 
enclosed in one personality ; his thoughts are so real to hin 
that life is unreal. We are given this interpretation, an | 
then Bojer, volatile as his hero, returns to the realistic meth: ; 
and shows us Andreas in the double réle of pawnbroker tal 4 
Communist agitator, alternately bleeding the people ap; 
urging them to cast off the yoke of the oppressor, 1, 
unholy exhilaration proceeding from this double event 
well conveyed, and then once more the moral is applied me 
the disturbing identification pressed home, this time by 
Andreas, on trial for making away with the pawnbroke 
The Prisoner Who Sang is in many ways a stimulating gp; 
delightful book, a human and subtle variation on the then. ' 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Emotionally it is keyed yey | 
high. Fundamental difliculties in thought and condyq 
seem to disappear or to lose their urgency in the tumult 
feeling to which they themselves give rise. Their very violene: 
provides them with a way out. How far the reader will }, | 
convinced by this mystical reconciliation of contradictig, 
depends upon his temperament ;_ but Bojer’s appeal to why | 
we should like to believe is almost irresistible. The defect of 
the book is that, written as it were upon two distinct plang 
it moves uneasily on each: a suspicion of insincerity lurk 
in the transitions from realism to allegory. . 

L. P. Hartiey, 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Compulsory Millionaire. By 
W. Harold Thomson. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.)—A ver 
entertaining story describing how the residents of a remote | 
island in the North of Scotland insist on taking an ordinan 
tourist for a millionaire. The reader will enjoy the accounts 
of their toadyings and advances, and of their fury when the 
truth is brought home to them. The background of Highland 


scenery is charmingly picturesque.——The Spirit of th 
House. By Anna Dorsey Williams. (Appleton. 7s. 64 5 


net.)—A long story of which the scene is Washington. It 
opens in the year 1894 and ends with the Great War. Th 
heroine is a very attractive if not very convincing figure. 
It is difficult to believe that anyone of generous _ instincts 
could be so indiscriminate in her lack of sympathy with 
modern ideas. . ° 


SHORTER NOTICES. : 

THE BOOK OF THE WANDLE. By John Morrison Hobset, 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Twenty years ago,” said Ruskin in The Crown of Wil 
Olive, * there was no lovelicr piece of lowland scenery in 
South England . . . than that immediately bordering on 
the sources of the Wandel.” Fifty years have gone since thi: 
high praive was given, and Dr. Hobson writes under the shadov 
of a beauty which is waning or has disappeared from the 
little Surrey river, and, indeed, we feel that this loving history 
is partly written in the hope that future generations may be 
helped to recapture something of the past. The birthplace, 
genesis and decadence of the Wandle are dealt with, and th 
river’s associations traced from earliest times to the year 
1914, numerous references being made to industries, properties 
and buildings along its banks, the concluding chapters referring 
to the animal and plant life of the Basin. Dr. Hobson evi 
dently has derived great enjoyment from the district in which 
he has lived, and his local history is an outcome of considerable 
research and observation, although his treatment of the subject 
is occasionally discursive and the construction of the book 
rather piecemeal. It is scarcely necessary, for example, to 
include in a history of the Wandle a description of the chaflinch 
and other common birds. One or two small misprints occu? 
“marjorum ” for marjoram and “ twablade” for twayblade. 
while to call lavender and peppermint ** pot-herbs ” is surely 
incorrect. The book, which is illustrated, is one over which 
the retired professional or business man of the district might 
ponder, and from it he might gain some understanding of the 
history that helps to make the atmosphere of his neighbour 
hood, an atmosphere perhaps almust unfelt in the more 
active years of his life. 

JEAN PAUL MARAT: His Career in England and France 
before the Revolution. By Sidney L. Phipson, MA. 
(Methuen. 6d. net.) 

There is always interest, both legitimate and_ purely 
sensationalist, in the beginnings of men who have made 
of themselves figures in the world. Particularly during 
this present era of actual or imminent revolution is there 
interest, when these beginnings are humble and_ obscure. 
In fact, a patent of lowly origin seems, among such as cat 
display it, a more valuable possession than ever were many 
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“Come over and 





al help us - 


That appeal is frequently inarticulate, and often 


comes 


oniy way the 


satisfied is by the knowledge of God Himself. 


longing 


unrecognised to people who know that the 


hearts can be 


The 


of human 


cry comes from every land, it comes from the 


great industrial and poor parishes in our Home- 


land. 


In the parishes associated with the Church 


Pastoral-Aid Society six million people live. In 


many of these parishes the clergy struggle to meet 


the spiritual needs of the people, but they cannot 


accomplish their task with inadequate resources. 


The Church Pastoral-Aid Society makes grants 


clergy 
and 


to enable 


Assistants, men 


to 


women, to do 


Curates, and Lay 
the work of 


have 


pastoral visitation in the homes of the people. 


By means of its Ordination Fund the Society is 


able to help men loyal to the Evangelical principles 
of the Church of England towards the cost of their 


training for the work of the Ministry. 


and subscriptions will be 


The Secretaries, 


Church 


Donations 
thankfully received by 


Pastoral-Aid Society 


Faleon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 4 








HEREVER you motor, wherever 
you garage, in fact wherever you 


see another car—look at the other 
fellow’s You will find that in nearly 


Ask 


tically any manufacturer of British cars what 


tyres. 
every instance they are Dunlop. prac- 
tyres he fits as standard equipment and he will 
tell you Dunlop. Ask any garage what tyre 
has the largest sale—they will tell you Dunlop. 
If you have not yet fitted Dunlop you are not 
getting the greatest possible tyre value. The 
Dunlop Cord gives longer mileage and greater 
safety than any other tyre, British or Foreign. 
It is the best Tyre under all conceivable road 
conditions. It has eliminated every fault you 
have ever complained of in your tyres. There- 
fore the makers of Dunlop Tyres say to you 
the 
qualification 


and without 


that 


with fullest confidence 


whatever, 


‘fit Dunlop 
and be satisfied.’ 


C.F... 300. 


any you can 








BURBERRY 


SHOOTING 
SUITS 


Be a man a good or in- 
liferent “shot” his skill 
will be distinctly improved 
by wearing a Burberry 
Shooting Suit, which ensures 
absolute freedom, as well as 


SECURITY IN ALL 
WEATHERS 


Wet or cold days count for 
little to the man dressed in 
a Burberry Suit, because, 
made in Burberry-proofed 
materials, it prevents pene- 
tration by wet or cold. On 
the other hand 


IF THE DAY 
BE FINE 

the Burberry Suit is still the 
most comfortable kit. The 
cloths, although weather- 
proof, retain natural venti- 
lation, are airylight and 
cool—just the thing for 
tramping over rough 
country under a hot sun. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 


Surberrys, Ltd, 
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Catalogue 
of Models 
& Patterns 
Post Free 


Shooting Suits to Order in 3 
to 5 Days, or Ready-to-Wear 










~~ COMPANY MEETING, _ 
VAN DEN BERGHS LTD. 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting cf shareholders 
in this company was held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., on Wednesday, July 30th. Mr. Henry Van den Bergh (the 
Chairman of the company) presided. 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the Report and Accecunts 
said that the past year, like its predecessors, had not been without 
its difficulties. Under these circumstances it was gratifying to 
him to be able to submit such a satisfactory statement of the trading 
for the last twelve months. They were able to record a satisfactory 
volume of trade in margarine, their principal product, but in their 
proprietary brands they had exceeded the quantities turned out 
in any preceding year. Although the aggregate sales of margarine 
had remained at much the same high level as last year, they were 
getting a larger share of the trade which was going. ‘They attri- 
buted the former fact to the high prices which had ruled for butter, 
and the latter to the excellence of their qualities. ‘The policy of 
the directors in promoting the sale of the higher grades of margarine 
had proved to be a sound one, and to this policy the success of last 
year's trading was largely attributable. Their associated company 
in Holland was following the same policy, and had successfully 
introduced the ‘* Blue Band,” which brand had in a very short 
time established in that country the same high reputation which it 
possessed in this country. With regard to their allied companies 
abroad, the chaotic conditions of trade in some parts of the Con- 
tinent became accentuated during the past year, the great fluctua- 
tions in the rates of exchange bringing with them certain ccnse- 
quences that had a great influence on trading results. All possible 
precautions, however, were taken, and the directors were satisfied 
that these had prevented what might have otherwise proved 
serious losses. The keen competition which he indicated last year 
continued, and, in fact, in certain directions it had become more 
acute. This competition amongst manufacturers found its counter- 
part in the Retail Provision Trade. To the knowledge of the 
directors provisions were retailed at a very low rate of profit ; 
it was, therefore, surprising to learn that people were under the 
impression that profiteering was going on in that trade. This 
was not a_ fact. The factories of the company and of 
its associated companies had all been maintained in the 
highest state of efficiency. The profits together with the 
balance brought forward from last year, amounted to £467,084, 
and the directors recommended the payment of a final dividend of 
ls. 6d. per share on the ordinary shares, making, with the interim 
dividend already paid, 2s. 6d. per share for the year. After pro- 
viding for the payment of all the dividends, £114,624 remained 
available, which it was proposed to carry forward to next year’s 
accounts. 

Mr. Jacob Van den Bergh seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the Report, which was agreed to. 
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quarterings to aristocracy. The early life of Jean Paul 
Marat is an acceptable tonic to the idea that in itself the 
life of the gutter is the most admirable school of statesman- 
ship. There has been no lack of adulators to supply L’Ami 
du Peuple with the thick coat of whitewash which his record 
so urgently needed. They were considerably aided by the 
obscurity in which Jean Paul had, for good reasons, buried 
his early struggles. The author of this book has investigated 
this obscurity with thoroughness and impartiality ; and his 
exposition leaves little doubt as to the real facts of the case. 
It is hardly a pleasing portrait that is revealed. We see 
Marat as the scoundrel that he was: an unexampled liar 
of a particularly nauseous type, a sponger, a sneak-thief, 
a braggart and a gaol-bird. We can only regret in this case 
the change in the penal code of this country, which in the 
very year of his robbery of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
saved him from the gallows, and in ironic consequence doomed 
hundreds of better men to the guillotine. 


THE NEW VISION IN THE GERMAN ARTS. 
Scheffauer. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Scheffauer has collected seventeen articles describing 
contemporary art-movements in Germany. It is unfortunate 
that his florid and hysterical style frequently makes it diflicult 
to discern where mere embroidery and enthusiasm end and 
fact begins: he is always a propagandist and never a critic. 
What is of importance is that he gives details of the actual 
staging of Toller’s and Kaiser’s plays in Berlin, of the scenery, 
costumes and make-up. His information about Leopold 
Jessner’s productions of Othello and of Richard III. in the 
National Theatre, Berlin, is even fuller, and while his descrip- 
tion is rather startling, it was plainly no lack of respect and 
love for Shakespeare which gave birth to those unacadem- 
ical visions of his plays, but a necessity to discover new 
powerful resources in technique. Mr. Scheffauer quotes, 
in his article on cinematography, “* the function of the German 
film is to give the American film that which it does not possess 
—and that is soul” and indicates how this is being done. 
It is a pity no illustrations are included. ‘The author is par- 
ticularly uncritical of Otto Braun, to whom he devotes a 
long chapter, but his eulogy of Erich Mendlesohn, whose 
woodcuts for projected factories are reproduced, seems justi- 
fied, for the designs show a real appreciation of architectural 
form. Modern German poetry appears to be almost more 
awful than any foreigner could imagine. 


By H. G. 


THE BIRDS OF PORTUGAL. By William C. Tait. (Witherby. 
18s. ) 

THE BIRD AS A DIVER. By J. M. Dewar. (Witherby. 
10s. 6d.) 


Any account of the birds of Portugal is welcome by reason 
of the scanty literature relating to the avifauna of that country, 
but The Birds of Portugal, by Mr. Tait, is especially welcome, 
because the author is so well qualified, both by long residence 
in the country, and by love of his subject, to give us an authori- 
tative work. This book is more than a mere check list, for 
it embodies many valuable observations on migration and 
geographical distribution. The author has many interesting 
remarks on the local races of various widely distributed 
species. In several cases identical forms are found in the 
British Isles and in Portugal, whereas the Continental form is 
slightly different. This is probably attributable to the fact 
that many of our birds winter in the latter country, and in 
these cases some mingling takes place. But in other instances, 
also migratory species that visit Portugal during their travels, 
we each have our geographical race, and the forms keep dis- 
tinct. ‘The author attributes the formation of these races 
to that strong home tie which takes the birds back in 
the spring time to the spot where they were reared, so that 
our English birds all come home and preserve their insular 
characters. 

In The Bird as a Diver we have the results of a long, pains- 
taking, and exhaustive research into the diving habit as 
exhibited among birds. It will supply the ornithologist with 
a mass of facts and observations, though the general reader 
may find it, however watery the subject, somewhat “ dry 
going.” But for such it is not intended ! 

CHURCHMEN’S UNION PAMPHLETS. 

The Churechmen’s Union is issuing a series of pamphlets, 
among which Professor Perey Gardner’s What is Modernism ? 
and Modernity in Christian Ethics call for notice :— 

“ Modernists in the English Church do not constitute a party, 
but represent a tendency, the tendency to accept gratefully the 
teachings of science when established ; to take part in all schemes 
for the betterment of the world, without considering their ecclesi- 
astical bearings ; to accept heartily the principle embodied in the 
saying, ‘The Sabbath was made for man. .. .’; ‘The Creeds 
were made for man, not man for the Creeds’; ‘ Episcopacy was 
made for man, not man for Episcopacy.’ Beliefs and formulas, 
which at one time may have been necessary for the preservation 
of Christianity, may not bo of perpetual obligation. But to love 
God and man, to follow conscience, to be ready to suffer for the sake 
of truth, those are the things which save man and society.” 


It was a saying of lather Tyrrell’s that ethical reconstruction 


. . . . 
in religion was as essential as dogmatic. The Professoy, 
pamphlets are a commentary on this text. Mr. Baop, 
gives us, in The Modern Movement in the Church of Englay 
a useful sketch of the origin and fortunes of the Church 
Union, a society which, though few in numbers comp, 


apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto—counts as a centr , 


intelligence, and has come to stay. 


FINANCE—PUBEIC & PRIVAT, 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


THE GERMAN LOAN, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 


Smr,—Not for the first time finance is proving to be ¢), 
crucial point even in a political crisis. In the ye | 
1914 to 1918 the problem was as to which of the vel, 
gerents would be able to finance the War to a finiy 
Inasmuch, however, as patriotism was invoked in ¢\ | 
respective countries, the power for financing the conjlix 
either through the spending of actual resources or tly | 
mortgaging of future resources by credit expansiy, | 
seemed to be almost inexhaustible. In many respects | 
however, the financing of peace has proved to be ey 
more difficult. In the first place, we have had to conte, 
with the after results of credit and currency inflati 
during the War, and, in the second place, the parti 
resumption of the operations of international finay 
and trade, suspended during the War, has _ involy 
additional strain. Moreover, when it comes to th 
raising of anything like an international loan, suc) | 
as that which is now proposed, to carry out the pr. | 
visions of the Dawes Report, it will be seen that no 
only is the patriotic stimulus lacking, but it is rather 
a case of international jealousies and mistrust impediy 
the operation. 

During the past fortnight, it may fairly be said thi 
the proposals for raising a German loan for £40,000,00 
to make possible the carrying out of the Dawes Repor, 
have proved to be the acid test with regard to th 


acceptance of the recommendations contained in th 
Dawes Report. The problem has had, in fact, to k 
approached from the standpeint of possible subscribes 
to a German loan. Whether it was a question of th 
French evacuating the Ruhr, or whether under certain 
events they should have the right to re-enter the Ruly, 
or whether it was a question of the priority of th 
proposed loan as a mortgage over all German assets, 
to come in front even of reparation claims, the deter- 
mining factor was the attitude of prospective applicants 
for the loan. Withia the last weck it has been increas 
ingly apparent that no German loan was possible that 
did not give the bondholders an absolute first claim 
over all other creditors. Indeed, the active discussion 
of the proposals within the last day or two has als 
produced a general expression of opinion in the Cit) 
that, even given the willing assent of Germany to the 
Dawes Report recommendations, and the  surrende 
by the Allies of their first claim as reparation creditor 
on German assets, it might still be impossible to float 
a £40,000,000 German loan which ultimately depended 
for its security upon Germany’s good faith. 

Once again, therefore, it has been a case of these finan 
cial considerations acting as a stimulus to the idea that 
nothing but an international guarantce of some portion 
of the interest and principal is likely to render 
possible a response on the part of American, British and 
other investors to a German Loan. Nor is the City dis 
posed to be over-critical of this suggestion, for it is per 
ceived that the situation is one where there may easily 
be no alternative between such guarantee, and allowing 
the whole situation to slip back again into political and 
financial chaos. Inasmuch as the reconstruction o 
Germany is obviously in the interests of Germanys 
European creditors, it seems unlikely that the Americai 
Government would come into any question of guarantee, 
but, on the other hand, given the guarantee of Great 
Britain, France and the other Allies, and, of course, the 
guarantee of Germany herself, it is probable that America 





might subscribe a considerable amount to the Loan 


to the National League or the English Church Unig) [ 


settlement of the reparation crisis along the lines o | 
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COMPANY MEETING. 











ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED. 


fourth annual general mecting of shareholders in this 
Company was held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C., on Monday, 
July 28th, Licut. Colonel W. Grant Morden, J.P., M.P. (chairman 
of the ¢ ‘ompany), pre ‘siding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said : 

The improvement in the Company’s trading foreshadowed at 
the last annus il general meeting has, I am glad to say, been realized 


The 


during 1923, the gross profits for that year aggregating £139,729, 
as compart J with £111,320 for 1922, while the profit carried to 
the balance sheet has been increased during the past year to 
£88,689, as against £71,144 for oe 

Having regard, however, to the » extraordinary expenditure 


which has been tncuneed and whi D was essential to re-establish 
John Bull, pe haps the best-known of the Company’s properties, 
it has been deeme “de xpedient by your directors to prepare 

of arrangement adjusting 


the Company’s capital between 
members, which will also p rmit the 1 tublishment of dividends 
t an early date. 


Turning, therefore, to the accounts which are before us for 
adoption, I can only refer to the improvement which has taken 


a 


place during 1923 and at this time I would like to state that, 
having regard to the special circumstances in which the Company 
finds itself, the directors, including the managing director, have 


iin waived the « laim to the commission payable to them under 
Company's articles of association and other agreements. While 
to remind the shareholders that during 
been Chairman of your Company | 
eived any commission for my services. 


aye 
the 
on this subject I would like 
five vears that I have 
by ‘agree ment, not ret 


the 
have, 
You will be interested, I am sure, 
afforded by the report and accounts 
the Company’s various activities. 
Naturally, thinks first of the 


to have 


particulars of the progress of 


on journal which is perhaps most 





a scheme | 
its | 


in fuller detail than is | 


in the public eye, and which has been the chief source of anxiety to 
the directors for some time past—namely, John Bull. As you are 
aware, two years ago your Company were faced with a very serious | 


journal owing to the proceedings against 


position in regard to this 
ansactions in which it was In no way 


its former editor in regard to tz 


concerned. As I reported to you last year, the Board had decided 
upon a bold policy of expenditure to re-establish the property, at 
the same time secing that this expenditure was backed up by the 


produetion of a journal of the best possible value to its readers. 


Iam glad to be able to say that the result of a further year’s 
working proves the expenditure has been well justified, and that 
John Bull is now on a thoroughly sound foundation. Its nett 
sales are well over 800.000 copies per week—the largest circulation 
fany twopenny weekly periodical in the world—and this without 

alventitious aid of any free competitions, and, what is more 


ortant, it is now independent of the personality of any one man. 


As a consequence advertisers have returned to the paper, and are | 


g¢ numbers. 


returning In increasin | 
[The Sporting Life continues to be, as it always has been, the | 
premier Sporting Daily Newspaper in this country. It is the recog- 


nized authority upon all classes of sports, and is a very successful 
property from a financial point of view. 


In the Ideal Home the Company are fortunate in possessing a 
ournal which is extremely successful, and of substantial and 
profit-earning value to the Company. 

Although the Cinema Industry has been, and unfortunately 
remains, in a very depressed condition, the Kinematogruph Weekly | 
tid very well in the vear under review. 

The Passing Show was reconstructed and improved in the early 
part of this year. It is now printed by an entirely new process 

far as newspapers ar oneerned, and I am glad to be able to 


Say 


| 


Stating 


( 


t 


I 


that this change has been fully justified by the fact that the 
ireulation has considerably more than doubled itself during the 
ast six months, and is still increasing 

The improvement in the year under png is well maintained 
nthe present year, and the Directors have every in 
that after the two very difficult years through which the 
mpany has passed, owing to circumstances over which it had 


confidence 


no control, its business is now thoroughly re-established on a sound 
basis, and, given normal conditions, shareholders may look forward 
} a full measure of prosperity. 
[now beg to move the adoption of the Report and Accounts. 
will call upon Mr. Odhams, Deputy Chairman, to second the 
lution, after which I shall be pleased to give any further explan- 
tion required by any shareholder before submitting the resolution 
) the vote. 
At this moment, however. I must ask shareholders kindly to 


mfine the questions to the Report and Accounts, the sole subject 





ot the resolution before them, and to refrain from introducing 
questions on the recapitalization scheme, full opportunity for which 
will given by the Chairman presiding at the meetings convened 

f each class of shareholders for that purpose, and which will 
mmediately follow the present meeting. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion, 

hich y agreed to unanimously. 

Separate meetings of the holders of the Preference shares and 
the | 3s of the \ Pret shia were subsequently held, 
at each of which the scheme of apitalization was considered 
and voted upon. 

At an extraordinary general meeting the scheme was approved 


of hands, 
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| PARISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. Fi 
eai| By E. TYRRELL-GREEN. (“The Historic Monu- |F! 
os] ments of England” Series, edited by A. Hamilton |F¢ 
‘e Thompson, D.Litt, F.S.A.) With 64 Illustrations [EF 
and a Map. 8s. 6d. Fe 
OXFORD CATHEDRAL. a 

sy S. A. WARNER, M.A. (Oxon), Author of [F 
“Canterbury Cathedral.” With copious Lllustra- |FA 

tions. 7s. Od. E 

A complete monograph, historical and architectural. EY 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, ed 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
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Contents: AUGUST, 1924. 3/6 net. 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

1 S. K. RATCLIFFE 
THE EDUCATION OF 


THE ADOLESCEN 
a By The Right Hon, H. e* L. FISHER, M.P. 
FREE TRADE—ITS 
CRIME, 


ANNUS MIRABII 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST 
PUNISHMENT AND INSAN 
: va Sir. OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 
THE IRISH FREE STATE TO-DA By HUGH A. LAW 
TANGIER AND MOROCCO, ” By R. GORDON CANNING 
THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. By MARY A. HOLLINGS 
THE FUTURE OF THE WESTERN SUDAN. 


By E. W. BOVILL 
DR. JOHNSON, THE BIBLIOGRAPHER. 
By ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO JESUS 
By The Rev. DUGALD MACFADYEN 
* GEORGIAN.” By W. HAYTHORNE 
THE PROBLEM OF THE ALS 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGIN 
By J. LYNG, F.R.G.S. 

By GEORGE GLASGOW 

AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 











EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 


Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 
Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed 


and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, * « “ 


Please 


ment of Wines 


assort 


Fir Done Square, 
LON 


quote “ S.” 














“TOURS ATTRACTIVE” 


71 High Holborn, Londen, WX. f, 


CONTINENT AL AND HOMEL. AND TOURS. 








ONE week in Paris; sightseeing by Private Motors; from 7} . FORT. 
NIGHT Brittany Coast van “ Channel ieleadi 124 s. Motoring Tours at 
Home and Abroad. M: iximum of Comfort. Minim of Cost 
Write for Illustrated Booklet “ S.” 
LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


Coloured Illustration Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 





| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


." The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
Ane-eane aa CHRONOME TER MAKERS beg to state 
_ that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 

BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
ito 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 

To in future be the Head Office; their other address 


EG 


H.M. THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, 
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Nor perhaps in relation to other risks which have to be 
run would the proportionate risk entailed by cach nation 
in the matter of guaranteeing a German Loan be very 
great. It would certainly seem to be essential, however, 
that the proportion of the guarantee given by each 
country should be in relation to its share in the reparation 
claims rather than in proportion to the amount of the loan 
actually taken. Otherwise, it will be scen that Britain, 
which is entitled to a comparatively small share in 
reparation payments, and yet which may be called upon 
to take the greater proportion of the Loan, will be heavily 
penalized. 

It must not be supposed that financial opinion is univer- 
sally in favour of the suggested international guarantee, 
but the average City man looking at the problem in 
practical fashion is inclined to come to the conclusion 
that, by a logical sequence, the guarantee becomes almost 
inevitable if it is decided to reconstruct Germany in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Dawes 
Report. To make the working out of that Report 
feasible, a Loan is necessary. To make the Loan a 
possibility, either the respective Governments have to 
advance the money direct or the Loan has to be presented 
in a form to make it acceptable to the genuine investor. 
And to make it acceptable to the genuine investor there 
must be adequate security. Rightly or wrongly, it is felt 
that such security is only possible through some kind of 
international guarantee.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy., 

City, July 30th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

In view of the further rise which has taken place in 
money rates, it is seareely surprising that gilt-edged 
securitics should have shown some dullness during the 
week. The ultimate course of prices in the investment 
markets seems likely to be very largely linked with the 
outcome of the political Conference. A revival in com- 
mercial activity is the supreme need of the moment, 
but if it comes there must necessarily be some diversion 
of funds from fixed interest securities to the financing 
of trade. A relapse to a position of deadlock as regards 
reparations might, however, prevent any trade revival 
and prolong those tendencies which have been responsible 
in recent years for the strength of the investment markets. 
To some extent no doubt the substantial rise in the 
American exchange on London during the past few weeks is 
connected with the ease in money in New York and the 
higher range of money rates there, but it must not be for- 
gotten that during the past two months, when the Ameri- 
can exchange has been moving in our favour, there has 
also been an enormous rush of American tourists to this 
country in connexion with the Wembley Exhibition, and 
the aggregate sum involved in disbursements must be 
very large. 

* * * * 

A correspondent asks me to explain a little more fully 
why * post-War conditions make it more diflicult to bring 
up Market rates close to the Official Bank Rate.” There 
are many causes contributing to the difliculty, but to 
mention the chiefone will, perhaps, make the general situa- 
tion sufliciently clear to those unfamiliar with the teehni- 
valities of the Money Market. In the first place, it may 
be well to explain what Bank Rate really is. It is the 
minimum rate at which the Bank of England is prepared 
to discount bills for its customers, while it is also prepared 
to make loans to the Money Market at } per cent. above 
that rate. It follows, therefore, that the power of the 
Bank to make its rate effective must depend very largely 
upon whether, on the one hand, the abundance of money 
or credits in the open market is such as to make it quite 
independent of assistance from the Bank of England, or 
whether, on the other hand, the margin of abundance is so 
small that the knowledge of having possibly to borrow at 
the Bank of England at a certain rate keeps market rates 
near to the Official minimum. 

* * . * 

Slack trade, such as we have had lately, is in itself a 
cause tending to make money abundant, and the Market 
independent of the Bank. Since the War, however, 


the portfolios of the banks 
filed with mercantile bills, 


Bank Rate. 


credits in the Market. 


increase to Market credits. 


eighteen months. 


——__——_ 
PLAYS. 


New THEATRE.—St?. Joan i an 
[Mr. Shaw's magnificent play has only about another two 
months to run as the theatre is let for a production 
by Mr. Matheson Lang, and Miss Thorndike must 
tour in The Lie, A strange world.] 
Crirerion.—The Mask and the Face. .. a0 
{Miss Seyler and Mr. Frank Cellier are enchantingly funny 
in pointed situations that arise on the banks of Lake 
Como,] 
EVERYMAN.—Gelling 
{One of the last plays in Mr, 
well acted.]} 
Comrpy.—The Creaking Chair .. ei oe 
{A light detective drama, You cannot tell to the very 
end who killed the lady.) 


FILMS. 


Married. 


oe oe 
Shaw's early manner, Very 


of Flanders. 
be something of a natural actor too, This i 
The Marriage Cheat. 

[Sentimental adventures of an active kind in the 
Menjou, who carned such fame for his acting in 7 /« 
and The Marriage Cirele, is the villain .| 

At tne Marbsie Arcu Pavition (August 
tinuous).-—Daddies. 


ith 


with all kinds of awkward results] 


PICTURES. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Gauguin. 


Bririsu Empire Exuipirion, WEMBLEY. 
Palace of Arts. Open from 10 till dusk. 


{Jackie Coogan is the only child film-star who is child-like ; 
[ is one of his best pictures 


} 


——e 
———<—<——, 


and the discount houses are 
and if such bills are not te. 
newed by the banks and the Market, excepting at highe FF 
rates, the effect is to bring up the Market rate near to 4}, F 
If, however, as happens to have been th 
‘ase since the War, a large proportion of the bills i 
the banks and discount houses’ portfolios happens to be . 
the form of Treasury Bills, it does not necessarily follgy 
that, if the banks or the market should not wish to tender 
for new bills in place of maturing bills, the same resyj, 
would follow, because if the Treasury so desired, it cou | 
borrow from the Bank of England on Ways and Means 
Advances, and thereby actually increase the supply o 
In other words, a large floatiny 
debt by the Government constitutes a source of potentiy 
This, however, is an influey 
which is now decreasing in force, owing to the extent ; 
which the floating debt has been reduced during the kg 


A. W. K, 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDO\ 


Art THE Tivo.Lt, SrranpD (daily 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—A Boy 


happens t 


AT THE STOLL, KinGsway (August 7th to 9th, continuous). 


South Seas: Ad 
Woman 


of Pa 


to Sth, con- 


[Mae Marsh, wistful as ever, has a not very important part in this slight 
witty version of the bachelors who were shamed into adopting orphans, 


(This is the most important exhibition of pictures in London at present.) 

















DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. 


AUGUST 4th, 5th and 6th.—Johnny Hines in 
1492"; ** THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME " ; 
in ** THE BAKERY,” &c. AUGUST 7th, 8th and 9th 


Dana in ** THE HEART BANDIT"; “FELIX 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
(SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m.) 
** CONDUCTOR 
Larry Semoa 


Menjou and Leatrice Joy in ** THE MARRIAGE CHEAT " ; 
THE CAT,” 


Adolphe 
Viola 
&e. 

















It will help if you effect an 
the 


endowment assurance with 





another important influence has operated. Ordinarily, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


** Facts are stubborn things.” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 


LTD. 
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‘The British Empire and Beyond 


We do NOT know how many languages are spoken 
within the E mpire. We DO know “that the Bible, or 
some part of it, has been translated into 366 of them. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
publishe d or circulated 340 of these 366 versions. 


They are distributed as follows: 


For Europe ‘ an 9 
yor Asia (outside India) . 14 | 
For India 102 
For Africa ... 143 
For America : 25 
For Australasia ond @eounle tar 73 

366 


For the Werld, including the Empire, the Bible | 
Society has published or circulated the Scriptures in 
566 languages. 

Since its foundation in 1804 the Bible Society has 
issued over 345,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. 
Of these more than 102,000,000 have been in 
English, In 1923 the Society issued over 8,540,000 
copies. 

The Society’s Expenditure in 1923 amounted to 
£353,739. It asks for £400,000 a year to restore 
its pre-war work and meet new claims. 


We ask you to let your imagination play around 


these facts; then to thank God for His Holy Word || 


and to help the Society to circulate it still more | 
widely. | 

Contributions will be warmly weleomed by the | 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
46 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 








| 
~ MISS KERR'S “USEFUL WOMEN ” | 
Bo everything that can be done. 


Branch 











‘Phone: REGENT 2566. 


Piccy, London.” 


48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. 


Telegrams: “* Usefuluar, 


) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED. 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED. 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKEN. 
SECRETARIAL WORK. 

Lausanne CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS, | 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS 
Manchester MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY. | 

BRIGHTON ” 
Eastbourne fem Prospectus and References post free. 











PREMIER WHITE WINES 
OF FRANCE. | 


“Never trouble trouble 
till trouble troubles you ” 


is a wise old saying, but the person who 


has had the foresight to effect an 
“ ACME” Policy with 
THE STANDARD 

can laugh at trouble when it comes. 


The Principal features are :— 
A Policy Payable at Death. 
Premiums Limited to 20 Fixed Payments. 
Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Policy 
Values. 
A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 20 
years of at least all tabular premiums paid 
(for entrants under 40). 
A Guaranteed Reversionary Bonus vesting at the 
end of the 20 years of 50 per cent. of the 
Sum Assured. 
Full participation after the 20 years in all Bonuses 
declared (Triennial). 
And if trouble comes along in the shape of 
permanent total disablement— 
(1) The premiums cease. 
(2) One-tenth of the Sum Assured is payable 
yearly for ten years without affecting the 
original sum payable at death. 


Write for Leaflet A.C. 18. 
THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825. ) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 











MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 


FUNDS EXCEED 


£17,500,000. 


EDINBURGH. 
Mall, S.W. 1. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., 


Andrew Square, 
E.C.3; 17 Pall 








Per dozen . 
Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 60/- | 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT 99 99 60/- 
Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland. 


ee 

















wa nen BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 
Established 1837 senate 188 
Capital . . £10,500,000 
ted Capita sae itt ses ° . iva £9,000,000 | 
paPital Paid uy £3,000, \ ‘ 
} ei : a £3°450,000 | together £6,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors : £ 6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, “Lon lon, E.C. 3. 
‘ DRAF TS ire GRANTI D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
TANC ind Dominion of New Zealand. rELEGRAPHIC REMIT 
NC ES ire also mac BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEP( SITS receives “% for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 


ued on application, 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 





THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets £50,000 ,000 
Annual Income £7 ,500 ,000 

The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 

it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy 

holders, it values its liabilities on th t stringent basis 

it possesses in a unique degree the combing n of a low ex 

rate, a high interes. return and a favourable mortality experience 

Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowe t 

net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 

claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G @& 


W. C. Fiswer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 












THE SPECTATOR. 
















































THE COMFORT ROUTE 
TO 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 














LONWYON Atlantic House, M« ate, EC. 2, a Hous, ; 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVE RPOOL Goree. ‘BIRMID >HAM 
N : N IGF “RY “Ss. 112 Coime re Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square GLASGOW 
MAIL, FREIGHT Al v PASSENGER SERVICES 125 Luchanan pStreet, C, 1, SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P Buildings, 
1. London & Marseilles to Pombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta | 1A. 
3 London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha —= 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa { 


5 London to Queensland 
6, London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Austraha 
via Panaina Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 








ete 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALs} 
says: “| have never seen the ‘ Arethus 
excelled,” 


Pa 
THEIR } MAJESTIES” THE KING AND 
President: H.R.H. tae P RIN( E OF WALES 





8. London tone class only, third class rates) to Australia ‘6 
via Cape of Good Hope. { The ARETH USA’ 
ADDRESS: | Training Ship and the 








Nos. 1.2.3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F. if 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St S.W1.; Freigt ‘ 
Business, P. & O. & B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St ndon, E C.3, 
B.A. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London , 


Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 




















} No 6 —J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, (THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
EC 3, or P & O. House (first foor,—General Passenger Agent, TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FoR 
W L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 5 W.1 ' MAINTENANCE, 5 
No 7.—Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. Honse (first 10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
floor, General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and may|)| -—— 
- eon rap Bes W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions, 
acinic nilway 
No 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 1,100 ~— and = sees — *E MALDE N, FE * M.A. 
| or P. & O. House, as above € — ene FE. : CLAY TON q-s 
Paris (All Routes)—Societd Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. “oa 
“ek xh ‘ dese ; ee ae Chairman of Ship Committee: HOW SON P. DE V ITT, Esq, 


Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. cor EL ANI 


c. 
f 
¢ 
Cheques should be made payable to and sen 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 
en 3 
-_— 


Tegcams 
fiwras 


Seuss PuO HOUSE, 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 5.1 











164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 














To Look Your E Best! 0 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND US 


ROWLAN DS’ | 
MACASSAR OIL 


CARR'S 


, CLUB 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of crisp flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 





CARR& COL 
CARLISLE 

















which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oi! in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hain 4 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious { 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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PURITY . 
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Guarantee 


emi 
Tris is to Certify that 
this Pump delivers 


PRATTS No.I. only. 











itannns 


ANCLO+AMERICAN OIL CO.LTO 
356, QUEEN ANNES CATE. LONDON. 5.4, 
D.A. 374 


Ne ANGLO-AMERICAN OW CO.LTO 
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Why be tied to an inkwell— 






that voracious, insatiable re- 
ceptacle for hair, dust and 
dirt—time-waster, temper pro- 
voker, arch enemy of every 


pro lific writer With Water- 
i n’s you can “write just when 
you like, just where you like. 


renee omen 


| Pre 


RED TN ROR, 6 Wee 8 RE SR FEE 0 Oe 


* Re Regular” type from 12/6; tation Pens in Silver 








afety ” type ym 17/6; | ane 1 nd Gold. Nibs to suit all 9 
 Self-Fillis : = (with | Of Stationers and Jewellers, 
patent Lever), from 17/6;| “ The Pen Book” free on 4 

A Clip-cap 1/- extra, request, y 
rN yi 
ie 
= | 4 
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. Chepen Senne, Kinysway, London, W.C. 2. 
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“And he rubbed the lamp and there A 

was a clap of thunder and a blaze "4 

of light ; there before him stood a \4 

great and terrible genie towering i 

above him and asking . e+ ee j 

\d 

” 

No such great and terrible genie exists 4 
to-day to do the instant bidding of 4 
any modern Aladdin. But this Age J 
—the Age of Science—has something vA 


dasa 


hardly } less miraculous in the “ Spirit of 
Coal,” which offers services of Light, 
Heat and Power to men and women. 





4 
Clean, reliable and economical, gas—the f 
* Spirit of Coal’’—has become the fuel ) 
of a thousand uses; it cooks our foo f 
easily and well; it gives us hot baths ‘4 
without trouble or delay; it warms our ¢ 
houses and our shops, our offices and A 
our factories efficiently and comfortably; ¢ 
it produces light which is the nearest 
artificial approach to sunlight; behind the 


scenes, in industry, it drives the machinery 
and heats the furnaces in many thousands 
of manufacturing processes. There is indeed 
no limit to its uses. ‘The very process, 
moreover, of the manufacture o gas aes 
coal yields by -products indispensable 

industry and invaluable in pene a 


The maximum of usefulness is obtained 
from the coal at every stage, in gas 
works, home and factory, without waste 
of the nation’s fuel resources and without 
polluting the atmosphere with smoke. 


It is for these reasons that the Gas 
Industry has united to produce a 
great co- -operative exhibit at Wembley ; ° 
it is for these reasons that this 
exhibit is full of interest to everyone. 


SO SOO. 


RO WHR. SN 


ae 8 ER 


Whether your interest lies 
IN ART OR IN INDUSTRY; 
IN COMFORT OR IN EFFICIENCY; 
IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY, OR 
IN NATIONAL & CIVIC PROBLEMS 


there are many fascinating things to see in 


THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


(in the centre of the Palace of Industry) 


AT WEMBLEY 


ROE FURR OC NETR & SREET) 8 STR OU 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 1 (Gos 
SCRE. —Setibeets : Mathematies. Phys ies, ;, Chemistry, Zoology, dotany, G eo) 
j M Geography, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Met lurgy Geology 
RATES. Pape, (Coal, Metal, Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. MUeY, Mining 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) oa Four Shillings. | ARTS.—Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Rug 


“very Additional 10 Words (One Line) ‘e Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 linc—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 
Classificd Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Files are available at ‘**‘ The Speetator”’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2! 22 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74% 52 insertions 10°%. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order, 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on 'T uesday of each week. 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
QHANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 





FOR BOYS, 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School to arrive in Shanghai early 
in September. 

Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of a recognized 
preferably Oxford or Cambridge. They must hold the certificate 
Teachers’ Registration Council, as well as the Government 
Certificate and a Trained Teacher's diploma, They must be prepared to undertake 
class teaching in general school subjects for Boys from 8 to 18 years of age, and must 
offer at least one of the following as special subjects of a standard required to prepare 
boys for the Cambridge Local Junior and Senior Examinations ;— 

Nature Study and its specialized branches, 

French Language. 

Business Training, 

Mathematics, Chemistry and Physies. 

Preference will be given to Candidates 
athletics, scouting or boxing. 

Pay Taels 287.50 per mensem without allowances except participation in the 
Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years with increase of pay if the agree- 
ment is renewed, At the present rate of exchange Taels 1 equals 33. 3d., but exchange 
is liable to fluctuation, Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons 
and Employees are exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes, First-class passage 
is provided, and half-pay during the voyage. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent 


British University, 
of full registration with the 


who are efficient in cricket, football, 





obtained of the Council's 
Messrs, JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 





July, 1924. 
RiveasBestzF O F O TAG O. 
Applications are invited for the post of P ROY ESSOR OF ECONOMICS at the 
above University, at a salary of £850 per annum, Full particulars and forms of 
application obtainable by sending stamped foolscap envelope to the High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C, 2, by whom complete applications 
will be received up to August 31st, 1924, 


‘hp E HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DERBY ..—-PRELIMINARY 

NOTICK,—The Head-Mistress-ship of this School (Church of England) will 
be vacant at Christmas, Full particulars can be obtained from the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. T. WALION, Westminster Bank, Limited, Midland Road, Derby, 


A PPOINTMENTS found for Educated BOYS and GIRLS 
wishing to adopt a business career—The BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 
Mayfair 5663. Free advice ; no booking fee, 








27 Manchester Street, London, W, 1, 





in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department,— 
CENFRAL EMV’LOYMENt BUREAU AND SPUDENIS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCOR? ORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


NAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


tay tS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.— Unique Training 





-New Edition, 


J Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 3s. 6d., 
vost free Ss. 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 2s, 9d.— WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 








Lectures, Scholarships, &ec. 





TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD 


Full-time Day Courses are provided in 
the various branches of Technology. 
Special facilities are available for ad- 
vanced study and research, 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS- 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO ‘THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 








Philosophy, History, Music and La 
MEDICIN E,—AIll subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and Dp -Ntis: 
COMMERCE,—Subjects leading to degrees in Commerce. sae 

‘HE SESSION 1924-25 COMMENC ES ON OCTOBER 6th 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH 
STUDENTS. 


1924, 
MEN AND WOMgy | 


In the Medical School Courses of Enstruc tion are arranged to meet the requirey 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies, ‘ 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree E xaminations of other Univer 
may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's Dogree 
SEPARATE SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and rere r 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c,, Exhibitions and Scholarshig 4 
are published as follows :— 
Faculty of Science, 
2. Faculty of Arts, 
3. Faculty of Medicine, 
4. Faculty of Commerce, 
5. Department of Social Study, 
6. Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 
and will be sent on application to the REGISTRAR, 


Al _ ’ 7 ) mi x ‘han oo 

{ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE pop 
TEACHERS, GROVE E, ROEHAMPTON LANE, swy 

Be ote ACHERS SCHOOL, GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, Wii 
Chairman; Mr, C. G, Montefiore, Hon, Treasurer: Mr. W, H. Ogstor 

Secretary: Mr. Arthur a, Symonds, for information concerning Scholarshigy 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Education, apply to the Principe 

Miss KE, E. LAWRENCE, 










M.A.— 
Board of 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


LS 

STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTON#, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Thoroughly sound education. Moderate inclusive 


MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGL AND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Sst: 
Ss? 


fees, 














Apply Miss B, A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden, 
Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W6., 
Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A, 

Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages, English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a yea 
Otficers’ daughters, £105 a year, 

*YUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURSI, — KENY, 

FOUNDED 1850, 
, Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 wfiss VIOLET M. Fit 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR Gi EN’ tL EMEN’S 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES, and - 


DAUGHTERS, 


L AR 
LECTURES PROFESSORS, 





BY WELL-KNOWN 
I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDE! 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modem 


Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if req 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bath h 


rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 








HIGH SCHOOL, TRURBO. 
CHARMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO., 
Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons, in Classics 
Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses, T 
Prospectus from the Head-Mistres 


T HE 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Large staff of University Graduates. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. 











I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRL& 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
Heai-Mistress: Miss ¥. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 
HALL, BANSTEAD, has a branch Sched 


G ARRATTS 
J for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, 
Science, 


Cees Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland.—School fot 
Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics and Latin. Fxceptiow 
Va for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method), Dairy and poultry farmin 


Languages, and for Domest? 
Large grounds with golf, 











(100 acres). Farm produce provided—cream, butter, eggs, Six qualified Mistress 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 
I GH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, FORD. 


WA 
Miss WAL 


TF 
Principal LI 
T 











Private Residential School for Girls. -~ : “ Watford 616.” 

I; RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Boarding and Day School.— 
Ir: paration for University Examinations, Moderate fees. Climate special 

suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
S' ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 

DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
IHlead-Mistress: Miss MARGARET Fle OD, M.A. (T.C.D.) Classical Trips 
Cambridge. | 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. | 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters ‘fulfilling conditions of the Foundat-s 
Scholarships to the Universities, — 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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Se 
E } eS See 
‘RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
W BOURNEM Rev, J. D. JONES. M.A.. D.D. 


Chairman: UN 
Principal : Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., London. 
ne School stands in its owa grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
The se re 
4 olarships. » 
Entrance in oe PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, 
Prospectt Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
ee * r ‘ ‘ , 7 yr 
T HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
. SOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Mountain 
kK Be r. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, ministers 
- wf sionaries” daughters. Entire charge if desired. 
an messes ——_——— -— 


Journemouth, 














Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
TLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Endowed Public 


School, 220 Boys in four Houses, Strong Staff of Oxford and Cambridge 
ies Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry. 0. r.C,, Swimming, &e, 
erprsenny Engineering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. 
Fico Fees, £90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington 
sl, Somerset, ot F. LEEK MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 
School, © sev, 


EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
a“ r PP . 
k Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A, 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business carcers, 
ea M ‘Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford, Fine buildings, including 
Let. Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
ws and Armoury. Fees from £75-81 per annum,— Particulars may be obtained 
trom the BURSAR. 


y~T, EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &e. 9 ; 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
juildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees £81, Enirance 
Scholarships, March, Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
———— if 


“ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

} containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
{ life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 




















21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1. 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
Head-Masters: H. M. Rush, 4.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston 
Castle Preparatory School), and K. W. Burton, M.C., B.A. PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boys 
for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and 
playing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis 
Courts, Swimming, &c, 


UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
Roys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and ail Prelim, Exams,— 
For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
7 Rutland Strect, Kdiuburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS. 


7ING’S COLLEGE, 'TAUN'TON. 
School on the Woodard Foundation. 
sud for professiona! and commercial career, 





Church of England Public 
Boys prepared for the Universities 
Chapel. Laboratorics, Swimming bath, 





OTC, Inclusive lees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 
00T H A M Ss ¢ HO O kL. 


TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, 


Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arta and Science, First Year's 
niversity Scholarships. 

biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, 
Satural History Room, Workshops, Swimming Bath, Gymmasium, 


Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving, 


Medicine, 


Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 





fPeAML INGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Reyal Charter, 
President THE Ears. OF STRADBROKE, 
Vice-President: LorbD HUNTINGFIELD, M.P, 
Headmaster . . Stocks, Eso., M.A, 
P APPLICATIONS FOR VACANCIES should be made to the Headmaster 


u 





or 


JARNARD 





CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County 


School), BARNARD CASTLE Healthy and beautiful district, 230 
boarders, 70 Day-Boys. Special Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Com- 
mercial subjects. Moderate and inclusive fees, Preparatory School for younger 


ys, For prospectus apply to the Bursar, 
[HE EDINBURGH 

of Junior and Senior Schools. These provide education for boys from 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Boarding 





House Master, E. Sparham, 1b.A.(Hons.), Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
‘ountry.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St, Andrew Square, 


bdinburgh, 








INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists | 


Scholastic Agencies. 





Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion = schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
~ ,ppDa occupation at home and abroad, 
{AREERS. Write for irce booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
J a pied SCHOOL" and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 

FO ‘Ores A 


GIRLS. 
sat . TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PAR ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Telephone: Central 5053, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873, 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring «& Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply fuli information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


SS CHOOLS carefully 


i’ UTORS 





'CHOOLS R ND 














Hotels, Wydros, Kr. 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
; Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Jeautiful position on West 
ea overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
relep.: 341. 











YOUNTRY House accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 

/ Suites, ete., in London.—TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., W. 1. 

\ OORSIDE DORMY HOUSE, PRIVATE HOTEL.— 

p i Situated on the south side of Crowborough Beacon, with magnificent views, 

and adjoining the Golf House, Ideal for Golfers, Excellent Service, Ciuv Licence. 
Telephone ; Crowborough 251, ‘Tel.: Moorside, Crowborough, 

SYOUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 

J RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House; moderate terms; in 


reach all noted beauty spots, Still few vacancies for September and Autumn, 
Good winter climate. Farm produce.— Miss TABOR, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon, 








XUESTS received in Private Country House. Terms—July- 

J August from 4 gns, week inclusivi Special terms quoted for permanencies 
for winter months.—DALGLIESH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, 
Phone: 63 Pembury. 











Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 








LAU. 


h Iss IRONSIDE’S BU REI 
p JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 





| Falaaaeaaas MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
: Good Storice, A 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 


yA KN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
{tw write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training, 
lilustrated booklet froe,—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu: St., London, W.C, 
SS. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 

a per 1,000 words, Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 


MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8,W, 18 
FYVYPEWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, lato 


required 


























London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS, I1s., carbon copy 3d, per 
1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks, 
TEXYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—MsSs. Is. per 1,000 
words, TESTIMONIALS—5O0 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100 copies, 48. Accurate and 


prompt work. Miss Nancy McFarlane(‘‘ ©"'), 1L Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 











Gours, Xr. 





} ELMONT, WESTCOTT, DORKING.— Preparatory School 
for Boys on the Surrey Hils. Va aacies ia S prember. 
KLiza BETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
4 FOUNDED 1563. 

For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
(SHURCHER'S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
a Head-Master, F. BE. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 $8, 10d. per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 
Vitesse ot : 




















Private Tuition, Wr. 
QTAMMERING. ‘THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 


y rational one, Cloth bound volume free from LE, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, N.W. 








(= LDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- 
} taken, j 


Miss B, Bettison, Ass, Mistress, Park House School, Paignton, Devon, 








Caveecs PPRAVELLERS: CLUB. 
President : THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL, 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nieu- 


port, Bruges, etc. 
LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 
VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
MALOJA PALACE, 
Hon. Sec., Col. 
San Albany Courtyard, 


£12 12s. 
£13 13s. 
£17 17s. 


ENGADINE. 
Fergusson, C.M.G., 


Piceadilly, London, 


£19 10s. 
Ww. 
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= ss TOURS DE LUXE. 
OCTOBER 177TH and JANUARY 2ND. 

Organized and Accompanied by N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, 

CHINA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, AMERICA, CANADA. 
Also a Four Months’ Tour de Luxe to 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, OCTOBER 17Tx. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, 5.E. 19. 


) — — 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on pases 171 and 174. 








Miscellaneous. 


Kes 3 fF a PURE PAIN T. 
J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 





Rattersea, 


JOUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. Descriptive booklet and price list.—Levesou’s Invisible Repair 
Co,, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. "Phone: City 1170. Weeollect, 


REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Write for descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


London, 8.W. 11. 











NSIGHT into character of yourself, friends or enemies.—Send 
p.o, 2s, 6d., and specimen of handwriting, to“ GRAPHICUS,” Box 8., 17 Great 
Turnstile, Londen, W.C. 1, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre.-—HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London. W. 1. 





te TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce , pareel 
returned . Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jew (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable Orm. 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Eetd. 1850. 





OCKROACHES effectually cleared by “Blattis,” as used in 

the Royal Palace. Never taiis in its purpose.—-Tins, 1s, 6d., 2a, Sd., 5s., 

post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield, or through your 
Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and ali BUUOT'’S Branches. 








An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.” 


assurance which will become payable at 


It provides now a life 


death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders 


No commission 





For cleaning Silver. Elecwo Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° l- 24 &46 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 

opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 

464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. lease 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required in the 
378th year of its work. 








HE POCKET 
OXFORD!) 


Dictionary 


Still conciser than the Concise Oxford Dictionary, which has 
attained such popularity, the Pocket Oxford Dictionary draws | | 
on the great Oxford Dictionary for nearly all its contents, [ | | 
also contains the many war words and other novelties tha 
have recently crept into our daily speech. Size 4 x 6%, 102 
pages. On Oxford India paper, 6s. net. Ordinary Edition, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Diary of a Country Parson 

Kept by the Rev. James Woodforde from 1758-1781, and 
now edited by JOHN BERESFORD. 

Of this remarkable book Mr. Edmund Gosse said, “ There 
are engaging things in Woodforde’s Diary”; Mr. Leonard 
Woolf said, “Mr. James Woodforde will probably now be 
immortal”; Mr. Robert Lynd, “ We cannot help liking him”: 
Mr. J. C. Squire, “If I were asked which 1 would rather 
forego, this or the Farington Diary, I should not hesitate q 
moment in choosing Woodforde’s”; The Daily Mail, “It jg 
no slight discovery, this authentic diary”; and The Wey. 
minster Gazette calls the Diary “a treasure.” First Im- 
pression, April, 1924. Second Impression, June, 1924, now 
ready. 12s. 6d. net. 





Johnson’s Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland 


with Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited 
by R. W. CHAPMAN. The Journey and the Tour have 
never before, it is thought, been included in a single volume, 
Here they have, added to an accurate text, an adequate 
index and the minimum of commentary. A special edition is 
also issued on Oxford India Paper, 17s. 6d. net. Ordinary 
Edition, 12s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
Imperial Preference. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount Lone oF WRAXALL, 


London’s Traffic Problem Reconsidered. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp AstFIELp. 
After Ten Years. By L. F. Eastersrook. 
The Channel Tunnel. By Hucu CuHEesterMay. 
Public Interest. By Reynetzt J. R. G. Wrerorp. 
Back to the Land. By R. 0. Wirsox. |& 
Robert Browning. By Grorce H. Bonner. |= 
Blue Butterflies. By Hersert MACE. |2 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. = 
By Lieut.-Col. C. A Courr Reprnaron, C.M.G. 
The Scop2 of Religious Education. 
By the Rev. KennetH T. HENDERSON. 
Another Study in Life-Values. By A. Wyarr TiLsy. 
The United Empire Loyalists. By F. C. Wav 
(Agent-General for British Columbia). 
China and the Special Tariff Conference. 
By Sir Francis AGLEN (Inspector-General of Chinese 
Maritime Customs). 
Unemployment Insurance. By Jonun R. Rewer, M.P. 
The Aphrodite of Anadyomene of the Baths of 





= 
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Diocletian. By R. E. Gorpon GeoRGE. 
Petrarch and Laura at Vaucluse. 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

Life. By W. M. E. Fow er. 
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3s. net. 





CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 
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"MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS | 


ANCIENT HUNTERS AND THEIR 


F | N REPRESENTATIVES. 
J | | KN J. SOLLAS, Sc.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. 


With 370 Illus trations. S8vo. ; as et | YORK 
y '| BIG GAME AND PYGMIES. | By JOSEPH E. MORRIS, B.A. With 20 Illustrations 

















Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Iliustrated Announcement List. 





























<4 || Bl and 5 Plans. Pott. 8vo. (Little Guides.) 6s. net. 
ee j By CL THBERT CHRISTY. Illus. 8vo. 21s. net. an | In addition to a short historical sketch, this book deals 
I i Punch: “No one could be better qualified to write Big with the principal monuments of the City—the Minster, 
the Game and Py ymies than Dr. ( ‘uthbe ct Christy: .... — | Castle, Walls, ete. 
he attractions of Dr. Christy’s most excellent volume | | | 
i gratefully mention its maps, its index and its delightful || A PILGRIM IN SPAIN 
jilustrations.” | | = cig ggg ihe BELL, With 20 Illustrations. 
— a pases Jemy 8vo s. Od. net 
) SAV AGEL IFE IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. The principal cities of Spain, especially Madrid, Seville, 
n sy G. H ORNE, V.D., M.D., and G. AISTON, Mounted || Cordova and Granada, are here described oe atten- 
and | oy of South Australia. Illustrated. Svo. 18s. net. } tion is given to the old-world cities of Castille. 
here Is UNEMPLOYMENT INEVITABLE? THE AWAKENING OF ITALY: 
_ An Analysis and a Forecast. The Fascista Regeneration. i 
By W. T. - - TON (Chairman of Comet je * By LUIGI VILLARI. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
her ASTOR, £ BOWLEY, ROBI RT GRAN 5 H. 
~ JONES, P 4 PYBUS, B.S. R¢ WNTREE. D. THE WORLD WE LAUGH IN: 
t is SPRING- RICE and F. D. STUART. Crown 8vo. ‘ More Deportmental Ditties. } 
eit- a wee , ’ y ge ome By HARRY (¢ ae TAM. Illustrated by “ Fish.” 
m= Daily News: a — “" _ al cay a4 Morse im | F'cap. 8vo. 5s. t. 
ow broad spirit which makes the book not merely a docume | Delightful omens. "delightfully illustrated. 
for to-day, but a work of permanent value.” e 
TAXATION: The People’s Business. NEW NOVELS 





By ANDREW _W. MELLON, Secretary of the 


a Treasury of the United States. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. || AFTER THE VERDICT 
ed 





age as ‘ : x By ROBERT HICHENS. 7s. 6d. net. 
JAMES GOW 5 Litt.D. Selected Essays. |} i This is the work of a master of fiction, and contains one 





ve | 

ie, With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF RIPON and | of the subtlest soul-tragedies ever imagined and explored. 
te ; a Short Memoir by R. M. LBARRINGTON-WARD. || 

is With Portrait. 8s. 6d. net. || KNIGHT-AT-ARMS 

ry The Sunday Times: “A worthy memorial of a man | By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


whose wisdom and whose service deserve to be held in The background of the story is the richly colowred 


honour.’ turbulent life oe the court of Chi irles VIII. and the tyrants 


4 OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE and “bright, baleful ladies” of the Italian Renaissance. 
4AR4ELELL 4 A f Rie 








By H. R. JAMES, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. ||| [}] THE SECRET OF BOGEY HOUSE 
— Vol. I. (Part I. The Great Epics, Part Ll. The Struggle |} | J] By HERBERT ADAMS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
with Persia.) Os. net. ||| 9} A dramatic and thrilling story which begins with a 


Vol Il. (Part IIT. Athens: Her Splendour and Her Fall. |} startling crime and reveals mysteries of an amazing 
Part IV. The Abiding Splendour.) 7s. 6d. net. character. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. ||] RUFUS 

= — By Mrs. GR \CE S: RIC HMOND, author of “Red 
Vepper Burns,” ‘ , Foursqu are,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

A very tender and delightful story. 


ipsa IGH Tl LY REVIEW. || METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2 









































CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1924. 
| THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. By W. Permewan, M.D., F.RS. 
JALMAR SCHACHT’S REFORMS: A LETTER 1 “~- 3 BERI IN. 
i Ry Crozier Lone. Teva’ , 7 BAILA PPLIUANARPDUIRI YS a7, 
GEORGE FOX AND THE OUAKERS. eee Tuomas. . ee ee a a 
INNER WITH CARLOS By Sir Turopore A. Coox. | a <) 
MEXICO AND GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. E. J. Ditzon, A REMARKABLE > 
RISTOTLE ON PUBLIC SPEAKING, By W. Ruys Ronerts. BOOKSELLING SERVICE > 
AVAL SCARES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Arcutratp Hurp, 4 
LUIGI PRANDELLO: DRAMATIS1 By Epwarp Srorer. z. Any book supplied on the day of publication. / 
: J PI I $) 
es kena sree ™ THE ACCOCTA " t cE ‘ 
eer, ey Ay R + AND THE 3 : A ; “de petedl a —_ 2. Separate departments for beautifully bound s 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SITUATION. By J. D. Wuetrtey, | ° nr kt — books, book-plates, »4 
CONCERNING THE ETIOLOGY OF CANCER Ki and bookbinding. 
By W. E. Dreexs, M.A., M.D., C.M. 3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
THE STORY OF WOMAN. IV. by W. L. Grorce. H and cleaning of private librarie 2) 
(ciateiimapuies H 4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
| 5- We mduct 1 mail order | te ne servi e which 4 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. gives imm>diaie and intelligent attention to all orders. > 





; Send for Catalogues 
] OOKS.—Memoirs Celebrated Naval Commanders, fine Portraits 


: 4 4 
and Views of Naval Battles, 1832, £4 48,; Calvert's ery 2 vols., many T & E BUMPUS 4 
8,, 308.; B Early and Later W rk, 2 vols.. 1912, 4s.; Lawrence ee ° pA 








ardsley, 









h Line Eng rravings, 18th Century, only 150 ‘sone, 1910, 2 vols., LIMITED 
their Value, last Euition, £2 9g": Strickland’s ' a 3 . b> 
a ais ta. 9 2 2s.; Maslem’s Old Derby China Factory, ; 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
j i? rd Hamilton’: 3 Fiizabethan Ulster, new ec opy, 63. 9d., pub. 16s. ; *Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 122 > 
Alpert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Ke ly’s London Diree- Y i 


y Suburbs, 27s. 6d., 1923 ; beemmotenad’s Novels, complete in English, 
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A WORK OF ART. 
The Windlestraw A West Country Novel 


By J. MILLS WHITHAM, Author of “ Silas Braunton,” &c. 7s. 6d. 
“Sincerity, both in thought and in art, strikes one as the prominent characteristic of this 
novelist.” —T7imes. 
“Gives him a definite place in the front rank of the novelists of to-day.”—-Yorkshire Post. 




















° oT) ° 
| The Schoo! of Paris The Devil’s River 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of “ Eyes of By LELAND BUXTON, 7s. 6d. 
| . arn Bo Fe Pe . . , a ‘ ‘ ; 
| Innocence,” &e. 7s. Od. A vivacious and amusing insight into the inner circle 
“Mr. Hamblin has an attractive style and a gift for | of the life of a Governor-General . . . obviously a book 
} quiet comedy.”—/imes. to be read.”—Court Journal. 
| 
| 


| rs 
Essays and Adventures of a Labour M_P. 
By Col. the Rt. Hon, J. C. WEDGWOOD, D.S.O, 7s. 6d, 
“Tis deseription of his own corner in that desperate adventure (Gallipoli) is one of the most 
vivid pieces of writing that have survived the Great War.’—Lvening News. 














George MacDonald and His Wife Sixty Years as a Publisher 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. Introduce- By HENRY HOLT. Jilustrated. 18s. 
| tion by G. K. CHESTERTON, Jilustrated.  2\s. 
“The book is an undiminish Heasure, full of 
| ‘George MacDonald was no ordinary man, and _ this Phe book is an indimini hed pleasure, Here 
is no ordinary biog sraphy. . . . It is the view of an shrewd comment and observation, strewn with anecdotes 
artist by an artist.”—Sunday Times. of famous encounter and experience.”—Yorkshire Post. 
The Government of France The Passing of Politics 
By JOSEPH BARTHELEMY. Translated by By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE ie. Si 
| I. BAYARD MORRIS. 6s. ’ ee. ee waa 
The author gives an exact account of the working ” ' - eo 
| of Parliament, the administration of justice, and the A hook which no student of present day so al and 
control of finance, and explains the historical basis commercial conditions can afford to leave unread.” 
upon which the Constitution rests. —Sunday 1 imes, 








The Organised Theatre The Philosophy of Grammar 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 7s. Gd. By OTTO JESPERSEN, Author of “Language: 
“Both as a dramatist and a dramatic critic Mr. Ervine Its Nature, Development, and Origin.” 12s. 6d, 
is a national asset, and his plea for an organised theatre 
will be read with pleasure even by those who disagree “A very important and very detailed treatis 

with his contentions and conclusions.”—Morning Post. —Spectator. 





| , . 

| Equality and Fraternity 

| By Rev. Canon DOUGLAS MACLEANE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
| 


“A lively exposure of all the current cant of all the parties. It is full of apt historical and 
literary allusion, and hasn’t a dull page in it.’—Daily News. 



































The Historical Jesus The Discovery of God 
By C. PIEVENBRING,. Translated by L. CLARE. By BASIL KING, Author of “The Conquest of 
Just out. 7s. 6d. Fear.” Just out. 7s. 6d. 
Seven chapters are devoted to presenting the life Mr. King’s aim is to send readers to the Bible with 
and teaching of Jesus and in particular the author a new enthusiasm and insight. 
elaborates the points which he considers to have been s tae 
inadequately treated in Prof. Loisy’s Commentary on Rational Mysticism 
j) the Synoptic Gospels, By WILLIAM KINGSLAND, Author of “Out 
| : ‘ Infinite Life.’ Just out. 16s. 
The Soul of Your Child co In the present work the author’s main thesis, the 
By HEIN RIC Hi LHOTZKY. Translated by unitary nature of Life and Consciousness and of Man 
\NNA BARWELL. 3s. 6d. and the Universe, is c rried into the region of my stical 
“An extremely wise and very kindly little book. philosophy and experience, and is examines . in the light 
| » « . A parents’ vade mecum.”’—Sunday Times. | of ancient and modern historical mystici: 
| —-—) 
| RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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